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A.H.=Anno Hijrae (A.D. 622). 
Ak, kkadian. 









American. 
ocal, ype, Apocalyptic. 
PYDI ha. 


AVm=Anthorized Version margin. 
A.Y.= Anno Yazdagird (A.D. 639). 
Bab. = Babylonian. 

c. =circa, about. 

Can. = Canaanite. 

ef. =compare. 





OF ABBREVIATIONS 


Ss 


I. GENERAL 


New Testament. 
=Onkelos. 
OT=Old Testament. 
P=Priestly Narrative. 
Pi Palestine, Palestinian. 
Pentateneh. 








Pe Bk. = Prayer "Book. 
= Redactor. 
Tom = Roman. 
vised Version. 
ed Version margin. 








a a ions or editors. 

g, gyptian. 

Eng = English. 

Eth. = Ethiopic. 

EV, EVV = English Version, Versions. 
f 





nd following verse or page. Sanskrit. 

nd following verses or pages. Symm, = Symmachus. 
Fr. = French. Syr. = Syriac. 
Sem German. 


te “followin: a number)=times. 
i 





Gr. reek, 
H=Law of Holiness. 
Heb. = Hebrew. 

















Hel. = Hellenistic. | TR=Textus Receptus, Received Text. 
Hex. = Hexatench. tr. =translated or translation. 

i = Himyaritie, VSS = Versions. 
Ir. =Trish. Vulg., Vg. = Vulgate. 


Iran, = Iranian. WH = Westcott and Hort’s text, 


II. Books oy TRE BIBLE 
Ad. Est = Additions to Sn 





Old Testament. 


















Gn=Genesia. We Canticles. Esther. the 

xodus. saiah, Wi: sdom. x Dragon. 3 

Leviticus. ie eremiah. ach or Eeelesi- Pr. Man = Prayer of 
Numbers. Lamentations. Manasses. 


ch. 1 Mac, 2 Mac=I and 2 
Three= Song of the Three Maccabees. 
Children. 


Deuteronomy. 
Jos=Joshna, 


New Testament. 


Mt= Matthew. i Th, 2 Th=1 and 
Mk= Mark. Thessalonians. 


1 and 2 Samnel. 
1 K, 2 K=1 and 2 kings. 


w 





1 Gh, 2 Ch=I and 2 neesolon K 
7 Lk =Luke. 1 Ti, 2 Ti=I and 2 
Chronicles Jn=John. Timothy. 

Ac=Acts. Tit=Titns. 


Ro=Romans. Philem= Philemon. 
1 Co, 2 Co=1 and 2 He=Hebrews. 








a Sonnthians, Hee James: at 
h al=Galatians. 1 an eter. 
Be Marz Malachi, Eph = Ephesians, 1 Jn, 2 Jn, 3 Ja=1, 2 
re Ph Phllippians. and 3 John. 
Apocrypha. Col= Colossians. Jude. a 
1 Es, 2 Es=} and 2 To=Tobit. Rey = Revelations 


Esdras. Jih=Judith. 
b xvii 


xvii 


III. FOR THE 


LISTS OF ABBREVIATIONS 


LITERATURE 


1. The following authors’ names, when nnaccompanied by the title of a book, stand for 
the works in the list below. 


Baethgen= Beiträge zur sem. Religionsgesch., 1888. 

Baldwin=Dict. of Philosophy and Psychology, 
3 vols. 1901-05. A Sue ie 

Barth=Nominalbildung in den sem. Sprachen, 
2 vols, 1889, 1891 (71894). 

Benzinger = Heb. Archäologie, 1894. 

Brockelmann =Gesch. d, arab, Litteratur, 2 vols. 
1897-1902, 

Bruns - Sachau = Syr. - Röm. Rechtsbuch aus dem 
fünften Jahrhundert, 1880. 

Budge=Gods of the Egyptians, 2 vols, 1903. 

Daremberg-Saglio=Diet. des ant. grec. et rom., 
18 


De la Sanssaye=Lehrbuch der Religionsgesch.>, 
1905, 


Denzinger = Enchiridion Symbolorum™4, Freiburg 
im Br., 191). 

Deussen= Die Philos, d, Upanishads, 1899 [Eng. 
tr., 1906]. 

Donghty= Arabia Deserta, 2 vols. 1888. 

Grimm=Deutsche Mythologie‘, 3 vols. 1875-78, 

ig. tr. Teutonic Mythology, 4 vols. 1882-88. 

Hamburger= Realencyelopädie für Bibel u. Talmud, 
i, 1870 (71892), ii. 1883, suppl. 1886, 1891 f., 1897. 

Holder = Altceltischer Sprachschatz, 1891 tE. 

Holtzmann-Zöpffel= Lexicon f- Theol. u. Kirchen- 
wesen?, 1895. 

Howitt= Native Tribes of S.E. Australia, 1904. 

Jubainville = Cours de Litt. celtique, i.-xii., 1883 ff. 

Lagrange = Etudes sur les religions sémitiques*, 1904. 

Lane=An Arabic-English Lexicon, 1863 it. 
g= Myth, Ritual, and Religion®, 2 vols. 1899. 

Lepsins=Denkmäler aus Aegypten u. Aethiopien, 
1849-60. 

Lichtenberger= Encye. des sciences religieuses, 1876. 

Lidzharski= Handbuch der nordsem. Epigraphik, 
1898. 

McCur History, Prophecy, and the Monuments, 
2 vols, 1894-96, 

Muir= Orig. Sanskrit Texts, 1858-72. 

Muss-Arnolt=A Concise Dict. of the Assyrian 
Language, 1894 ff. 


















2. Periodicals, Dictionaries, Encyclopedias, 


AA =Archiv für Anthropologie. 

AAQJ = American Antiquarian and Oriental 
Journal. 

ABAW = Abhandlungen d. Berliner Akad. d. 
Wissenschaften. 

AE= Archiv für Ethnographie. 

AEG=Assyr. and Eng. Glossary (Johns Hopkins 
University). 

AGG=Abhandlungen der Göttinger Gesellschaft 
der Wissenschaften. 

AGPh= Archiv für Geschichte der Philosophie. 

AHR= American Historical Review. 

AHT: 

AJP. 





Th=American Journal of Theology. 

nnales du Musée Guimet. 

APES= American Palestine Exploration Society. 
APF= Archiv für Bepyrasiorsehnng, 

AR= Anthropological Review. 

ARW = Archiv für Religionswissenschaft. 











AS=Acta Sanctorum (Bollandus). 


Nowack=Lehrbuch d. heb. Archäologie, 2 vols. 
1894. 

Panly-Wissowa=Realencyc. der classischen Alter- 
tumswissenschaft, 1894 ff. 

Perrot-Chipiez=Hist. de Vart dans Vantiquité, 

1881 ff. 

Preller= Rémische Mythologie, 1858. 

Réville= Religion des peuples non-civilisés, 1883. 

Riehm= Handwörterbuch d. bibl. Altertums?, 1893- 


94, 
Robinson = Biblical Researches in Palestine?, 1856. 
Roscher= Lea, d. gr. u, röm, Mythologie, 1884 ff. 
Schaff-Herzo; The New Schaff-Herzog Encyclo- 
pedia of Re igious Knowledge, 1908 ff. 
Schenkel = Bibel- Lexicon, 5 vols. 1869-75. 
Schiirer=GJV5, 3 vols. 1898-1901 [HJP, 5 vols. 
1890 ff.]. 
Sehwally = Leben nach dem Tode, 1892, 
Siegfried-Stade=Heb. Wörterbuch zum AT, 1893. 
Smend=Lehrbuch der attest. Religionsgesch.?, 


1899. 

Smith (G. A.)= Historical Geography of the Hol: 
Landt, 1897. BETEN 4 

Smith (W. R.)= Religion of the Semites?, 1894. 

Spencer (H.)= Principles of Sociology ?, 1885-96. 

Sponcer.G len* = Native TribesofCentral Australia, 
1899. 

Spencer-Gillenb = Northern Tribes of Central 
Australia, 1904. 

Swete=The OT in Greek, 3 vols. 1893 ff. 

Tylor (E. B.)=Primitive Culture’, 1891 [1903]. 

Veberwen = Hist. of Philosophy, Eng. tr., 2 vols. 

872-74. 

Weber =Jiidische Theologie auf Grund des Talmud 
u. verwandten Schriften ?, 1897. 

Wiedemann = Die Religion der alten Aegypter, 
1890 [Eng. tr., revised, Religion of the Anc. 
Egyptians, 1897). 

Wilkinson= Manners and Customs of the Ancient 
Egyptians, 3 vols. 1878. 

Zunz= Die gottesdienstlichen Vorträge der Juden?, 


























and other standard works frequently cited. 


ASG =Abhandlungen der Sächsischen Gesellschaft 
der Wissenschaften. 

ASoc=L’Annee Sociologique. 

ASWI=Archeological Survey of W. India. 

AZ = Allgemeine Zeitung. 

BAG=Beiträge zur alten Geschichte. 

BASS= Beiträge zur Assyriologie u. sem. Sprach- 
wissenschaft (edd. Delitzsch and Haupt). 

BCH= Bulletin de Correspondance Hellénique. 

BE= Burean of Ethnology. 

BG =Bombay Gazetteer. 

BJ=Bellum Judaicum (Josephus). 

BL=Bampton Lectures. 






BLE=Bulletin de Littérature Ecclésiastique. 
BOER=Bab. and Oriental Record. 

BS= Bibliotheca Sacra. 

B. Annual of the British School at Athens. 





BSAA=Bulletin de la Soc. archéologique à Alex- 
andrie. 

BSAL=BulletindelaSoe. SA nthronol ogiede Lyon. 

BSAP=Bulletin de la Soc. d’Anthropologie, ete., 
Paris. 

BSG = Bulletin de la Soc. de Géographie. 

BYS= Buddhist Text Society. 

BW= Biblical World. 

BZ=Biblische Zeitschrift. 








LISTS OF ABBREVIATIONS 





CAIBL=Comptes rendus de l’Academie des In- 
seriptions et Belles-Lettres. 

CBTS=Caleutta Buddhist Text Society. 

CE=Catholie Encyclopædia. 

CF=Childhood of Fiction (MacCulloch). 

= Cults of the Greek States (Farnell), 

Census of India. 

=Corpus Inscrip. Atticarum. 

Corpus Inscrip. Etruscarum, 

Corpus Inscrip. Græcarum. 

Corpus Inscrip. Latinarum. 

CI: ‘orpus Inscrip. Semiticarum. 

COT=Cuneiform Inscriptions and the OT [Eng. 
tr. of KAT; see below]. 

CR=Contemporary Review. 

CeR=Celtic Review. 

ClR=Classical Review. 

CQR= Church Quarterly Review. 

CSEL = Corpus Script. Bceles, Latinorum. 

DAC=Dict. of the Apostolic Church. 

DACL = Dict. d'Archéologie chrétienne et de 
Liturgie (Cabrol). 

DB=Dict. of the Bible. 

DCA=Dict. of Christian Antiquities (Smith- 











Cheetham), 

DCB=Dict. of Christian Biography ($mith- 
Wace), 

DCG=Dicet. of Christ and the Gospels, 





DI=Dicet. of Islam (Hughes). 
DNB=Dict. of National Biography. 
Dict. of Philosophy and Psychology. 






=Denksehriften der Wiener Akad. der 
Wissenschaften. 
Encyclopedia Biblica. 





Boe cloves Britannica. 

EEFM=Egyp. Explor. Fund Memoirs. 

EI= Eney opaan of Islam, 

ERE=The present work. 

sitor, 
xpository Times. 
poom Historicorum Græcorum (coll. 

C. Müller, Paris, 1885). 

FL=Folklore. 

FLJ=Folklore Journal, 

FLR=Folklore Record. 

GA=Gazette Archéologique. 

GB=Golden Bough (Frazer). 

GGA =Gottingische Gelehrte Anzeigen. 

GGN =Gittingische Gelehrte Nachrichten (Nach- 
richten der königl. Gesellschaft der Wissen- 
schaften zu Göttingen). 

GIAP=Grundriss d. Indo-Arischen Philologie. 

GIrP=Grundriss d. Iranischen Philologie. 

GJV =Geschichte des jüdischen Volkes. 

GVI=Geschichte des Volkes Israel. 

HAI=Handbook of American Indians. 

HDB= Hastings’ Dict. of the Bible. 

istoria Ecclesiastica. 

istorical Geography of the Holy Land 
(G. A. Smith). 

HI= History of Israel. 

HJ= Hibbert Journal. 

HJP= History of the Jewish People. 

HL =Hibbert Lectures. 

HN=Historia Naturalis (Pliny). 

HWB = Handwörterbuch. 

IA =Indian Antiquary. 

ICC= International Critical Commentary. 

ICO = International Congress of Orientalists. 

ICR= Indian Census Report. 

IG = Inscrip. Greece (publ. under auspices of Berlin 
Academy, 1873 fi.). 

IGA=Inscrip. Greece Antiquissime. 

IGI=\mperial Gazetteer of India? (1885); new 

edition (1908-09). 

£=Tnternational Journal of Ethics. 

International Theological Library. 

JA=Journal Asiatique. 

































xix 





JAFL=Journal of American Folklore, 

JAI=Journal of the Anthropological Institute. 

JAOS=Journal of the American Oriental Society. 

JASB =Journal of the Anthropological Society of 
Bombay. 

‘Be =Journ. of As, Soc. of Bengal. 

Journal of Biblical Literature, 

Journal of the Buddhist Text Society. 















JD= Journal des Débats. 

JDTh= Jahrbücher f, deutsche Theologie. 
JE=Jewish Encyclopedia. 

JGOS 


ournal of the German Oriental Society. 

Johns Hopkins University Circulars, 

'ournal of Hellenic Studies. 

ender Litteraturzeitung. 

ournal of Philology. 

ahrbücher für protestantische Theologie. 

ournal of the Pali Text Society. 

ewish Quarterly Review. 

JRAI=Journal of the Royal Anthropological 
Institute. 

JRAS= Journal of the Royal Asiatic Society. 

JRASBo=Journal of the Royal Asiatic Society, 
Bombay branch. 

JRASC=Journal of the Royal Asiatie Society, 
Ceylon branch. 

=Journal of the Royal Asiatic Society, 

Korean branch. 

JRGS=Journal of the Royal Geographical Society. 

JRS=Journal of Roman Studies. 

JThSt= Journal of Theological Studies. 

KAT? = Die Keilinschriften und das 
(Schrader), 1883. 

KAT*=Zimmern-Winckler’s ed. of the preceding 
(really a totally distinct work), 1903, 

KB or KiB = Keilinschriftliche Bibliothek (Schra- 
der), 1889 tf. 

KGF = Keilinschriften und die Geschichtsfor- 
schung, 1878. 

LCBi=Literarisches Centralblatt, 

ZOPh=Literaturblatt für Oriental. Philologie. 

LO ntrodnetion to Literature of OT (Driver). 

LP=Legend of Perseus (Hartland), 

LSSt= Leipziger sem. Studien. 

M=Mélusine. 

MAIBL=Mémoires de PAcad. des Inscriptions et 
Belles-Lettres. 

MBAW = Monatsbericht d. Berliner Akad. d. 
Wissenschaften. 

MGH=Monumenta Germaniæ Historica (Pertz). 

MGJV=Mittheilungen der Gesellschaft fiir jüd- 
ische Volkskunde. 

MGWJ=Monatsschrift für Geschichte und Wissen- 
schaft des Judentums. 

MI=Origin and Development of the Moral Ideas 
(Westermarck). 

MNDPV = Mittheilungen u. Nachrichten des 
deutschen Palästina-Vereins. 

MR=Methodist Review. 

MVG = Mittheilungen der vorderasiatischen Gesell- 
schaft. 

MW. = Magazin für die 
Juaentums, 

NBAC= NuovoBullettino di Archeologia Cristiana. 

NC= Nineteenth Century. 

NHW B=Neuhebräisches Wörterbuch. 

IN Notes and Queries. 











AT? 


Wissenschaft des 






OED =Oxford English Dictionary. 

OLZ=Orientalische Litteraturzeitung. 

OS=Onomastica Sacra. 

OTJC=Old Testament in the Jewish Church (W. 
R. Smith). 

OTP=Öriental Translation Fund Publications. 

PAOS= Proceedings of American Oriental Society. 
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LISTS OF ABBREVIATIONS 





PASB= Proceedings of the Anthropological Soc. of 
Bombay. 

PB=Polychrome Bible (English). 

PBE= Publications of the Bureau of Ethnology. 

PC= Primitive Culture (Tylor). 

PEFM = Palestine Exploration Fund Quarterly 
Memoirs. 








PEFSt = Palestine Exploration Fund Statement. |54 


PG=Patrologia Græca (Migne). 

PJB = Preussische Jahrbücher. 

PL=Patrologia Latina (Migne). 

PNQ=Punjab Notes and Queries. 

PR= Popular Religion and Folklore of N. India 
(Crooke). 

PRE®=Prot. Realencyclopidie (Herzog-Hauck). 

PRR=Presbyterian and Reformed Review. 

PRS= Proceedings of the Royal Society. 

PRSE= Proceedings Royal Soc. of Edinburgh. 

PSBA=Proceedings of the Society of Biblical 
Archeology. 

PTS= Pali Text Society. 

RA =Revue Archéologique, 

RAnth= Revue d’ Anthropologie. 

RAS 


yal Asiatie Society. 

RAssyr= Revue d’Assyriologie. 

RB = Revue Biblique. 

RBEW=Reports of the Bureau of Ethnology 
(Washington). 

RC= Revue Critique. 

RCel = Revue Celtique. 

RCh= Revue Chrétienne. 

RDM = Revue des Deux Mondes. 

RE=Realeneyelopädie. 

REG = Revue des Etudes Greeques. 

REg=Revue Egyptologique. 

REJ = Revue des Etudes Juives. 

REth= Revue d’Ethnographie. 

RGG=Die Religion in Geschichte und Gegenwart. 

RHLR=Revue d'Histoire et de Littérature re- 
ligieuses. 

RHR=Revue de l’Histoire des Religions, 

RMM= Revue du monde musulman. 

RN=Revue Numismatique. 

RP =Records of the Past. 

EPh=Revue Philosophique. 

RQ= Römische Quartalschrift. 

RS = Revue sémitique d’Epigraphie et d'Hist. 
ancienne. 

RSA = Recueil de la Soc. archéologique. 

RSI= Reports of the Smithsonian Institution. 

RTAP= Recueil de Travaux rélatifs à l’ Archéologie 
et à la Philologie. 

RTP =Revue des traditions populaires. 

EThPh=Revue de Theologie et de Philosophie. 

RTr=Recueil de Travaux. 

RVV=Religionsgeschichtliche Versuche und Vor- 
arbeitungen. 

RWB=Realwörterbuch. 





























SBA W =Sitzungsberichte d. Berliner Akademie d. 
Wissenschaften. 
Sacred Books of the Buddhists. 












ngle-vol. Dict. of the Bible (Hastings). 

Studien und Kritiken. 

tzungsberichte d. Münchener Akademie. 

Sitzungsberichte d. Kgl. Sachs. Gesellsch. 
d. Wissenschaften. 

SWAW =Sitzungsberichte d. Wiener Akademie d. 
Wissenschaften. 

TAPA = Transactions of American Philological 
Association. 

TASJ = Transactions of the Asiatic Soc. 





of 


apan. 
TC=Tribes and Castes. 
TES = Transactions of Ethnological Society. 
ThLZ = Theologische Litteraturzeitung. 
ThT=Theol. Tijdschrift. 
TRE, ‘ransactions of Royal Historical Society. 
TRSE = Transactions of Royal Soc. of Edinburgh. 
TS=Texts and Studies. 
TSBA=Transactions of the Soc. of Biblical Arche- 





ology. 

TU=Texte und Untersuchungen. 

WAI=Western Asiatic Inscriptions. 

WZKM= Wiener Zeitschrift f£. Kunde des Morgen- 
landes. 

ZA =Zeitsehrift für Assyriologie. 

4A =Zeitschrift für ägyp. Sprache n. Altertums- 
wissenschaft. 

ZATW = Zeitschrift für die alttest. Wissen- 










hrift für christliche Kunst. 

hrift für celtische Philologie. 

hrift für deutsches Altertum. 

itschrift der deutschen morgenländ- 
ischen Gesellschaft. 

ZDPV = Zeitschrift des deutschen Palästina- 
Vereins. 

ZE=Zeitschrift für Ethnologie. 

ZKF= Zeitschrift für Keilschriftforschung. 

ZKG = Zeitschrift für Kirchengeschichte, 

ZKT = Zeitschrift für kathol. Theologie. 

ZKWL=Zeitschrift für kirchl. Wissenschaft und 
kirchl. Leben. 

ZM= Zeitschrift für die Mythologie. 

ZNTW = Zeitschrift für die neutest. Wissen- 
schaft. 

ZPhP 
gogik. 

ZTK =Zeitschrift für Theologie und Kirche. 

ZVK= Zeitschrift für Volkskunde. 

ZVRW = Zeitschrift für vergleichende Rechts- 
wissenschaft. 

zZ UM = Zeitschrift für wissenschaftliche Theo- 
logie. 









itschrift für Philosophie und Päda- 






[A small superior number designates the partieular edition of the work referred to, 
as KAT, LOTS, ete.) 
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SEY AND SKY-GODS 





‘There is no doubt that the opsration has a religious signi- 
ficance ; it is performed by the priests during the chanting of 
religious songs, and its origin is ascribed to the gods. . . . The 
custom stands in close relation to Totemism, especially since 
the incised figures so often represent animals: snakes, lizards, 
fishes, birds,’ 

‘We may also note that ‘the marks or scars left on legs or 
arms from which blood had been drawn were probably the 
origin of tattooing.” 1 

(c) With totemism (g.v.) we may also connect 
the various sacrificial ceremonies in the ritual of 
which some use is made of the skin of the slain 
animal, A typical case is that reported by Hero- 
dotus in his account of the festival of Zeus at 
Thebes. He gives the current legend of an appear- 
ance of Zeus to Herakles in the disguise of a ram’s 
fleece, with the ram’s head held in front, and 
proceeds: 

‘The Thebans then do not sacrifice rams but hold them 
sacred for this reason ; on one day however in the year, on the 
feast of Zeus, they cut up in the same manner and flay one 
single ram and cover with its skin the image of Zeus, and then 
they bring up to it another image of Heracles. This done, all 
who are in the temple beat themselves in lamentation for the 
ram, and then they bury it in a sacred tomb.’2 

Here the legend has obviously sprung from the 
annual institution of killing the animal totem, or 
(if we doubt, with Frazer, the totemistic stage in 
this case) from the institution of killing the divine 
animal, Frazer compares with the example given 
by Herodotus a custom once existing among the 
Indians of California of preserving the entire skin 
and feathers of their sacred bird, the great buzzard, 
when one was slain annually, to make a festal 
garment, also a W. African custom (Fernando Po) 
of hanging the skin of the sacred cobra-capella 
on a tree to be touched by all the children born 
during the previous year. It has been suggested 
that the OT reference to ‘the horns of the altar,’ 
in connexion with the application of the blood and 
the right of asylum, should be traced back to the 
custom of spreading the skin of the victim, with 
the horns still attached to it, over the altar.‘ In 
these and many similar practices® we can trace 
two principles of primitive thought: (1) the 
art animal is conceived as standing in the most 
intimate relation to the life and prosperity of the 
worshippers; (2) the skin is thought to contain 
within itself a portion of the life of the animal 
even after separation from the body. With such 
premisses, it is quite natural to reason that closer 
communion with the animal-god can be gained by 
the priest or the worshipper putting on the skin of 
the flayed animal as a sacred garment.® Robert- 
son Smith? traces a survival of this in the coming 
of Jacob to his father in the skins of kids. Frazer 
points out a similar use of human skin in the Mexi- 
can ritual. The chorus of the Greek tragedy were 
originally called ‘ goats’ (rpdya), and woregoat-skins 
to show their close relation with the goat-god,* 
whilst it was the custom even of certain Christian 
catechumens tostand bare-footed npon agoat-skin,! 
We may see the same circle of ideas extended to 
divine inspiration and divination; thus the god 
Faunus was supposed to reveal the future through 
dreams to such of his votaries as slept within his 

ecincts upon the fleeces of sacrificed lambs." A 

‚her extension of these ideas may be seen in the 

1F, B. Jevons, Introd. to the Hist. of Religion2, London, 1902, 





620, 
, Ritual, and, Religion, new ed., 
, Robertson Smith, Religion of the 
‚Semitesd, do. 1804, pp. 436-459 ; Jevons, p. 338. 

8 Cf, Jevons, p. 1021. . 487, 

8 OBS, pt. vi, The Scapegoat, London, 1913, pp. 288, 290, 
2041, 2068, 20 t- 

2 Jevons, p. 351, 

10H, von Schubert and W. Moeller, Lehrbuch der Kirchen- 
geschichte, Tübingen, 1902, i. 742. pr 

IL A. O. Seyffert, Diet. of Classical Antiquities’, London, 1906, 
p. 235; of, Gideon's fleece (Jg 63840); see also art. FLzzos. 





outstanding institutions of marriage and burial, so 
closely and universally linked with religion, In 
the Roman marriage ceremony known as con- 
Jarreatio the skin of the slain victim was stretched 
over two seats, on which the bride and bridegroom 
had to sit;* Hartland? refers to cohabitation upon 
a cow-hide in connexion with a Transylvanian gipsy 
tribe. In ancient Palestine burial in a sheep-skin 
seems to have been customary.® 

ears, when the king of the Shankalla tribes 
d, ‘he was sewn up in a green hide bag in a 
 . . One tribe had a custom of sewing chance 
gers np in green hides and leaving them to be killed by 
the contraction of the skins,’ 4 

The original idea of such practices is clearly to 
secure a closer union with the deity rey mea b 
the skin, whether for protection or for the more 
efficient offering of a victim, A late survival of 
these primitive customs among civilized peoples 
may he seen in the harvest custom of slaying a 
goat and wearing the skin to ‘cure pains in the 
back ;° this may be paralleled with the making of 
the skin of the totem-animal into a Melen e7 
among the Mosquito Indians.¢ 

Frazer susnests that the use of images may have 
arisen through the habit of preserving the skin of 
the sacred animal, 

‘The skin in fact was kept as a token or memorial of ths gå 
or rather as containing in ìt a part of the divine life, and it bad 
only to be stuffed or stretched upon a frame to become a regular 
image of him.’7 
An example of this may be seen in the mann- 
facture of an image in human form from the skin 
of some animal by the hands of the Samoyed 
shaman.® Another interesting transitional case, 
which seems to support Frazer’s suggestion, is seen 
ja Ge practice of the pearl-fishers of the Persian 

ulf; 

‘Each boat has a sort of figure-head, called the kubait, 
generally covered with a skin of a sheep or goat which was 
sacrificed when the boat was first launched.’9 

There can be little doubt that the belief in the 
psychical qualities of the skin, which forms the 
connecting link in the religious customs exemplified, 
has operated in many instances less easy ta detect, 
such as the shining of the skin of the face of Moses 
(Ex 34%), and the general attitude to skin diseases 
such as leprosy, in ancient times. 

‘Lirsrarons.—Ses the works cited in the footnotes. 

H. WHEELER ROBINSON, 
SKY AND SKY-GODS.—ı. Universality and 
antiquity.—Through endless transformations and 
disfigurements {mythological or functional) the 
sky-god is found to be at the base of all the 
systems of the great civilized religions of the 
sical Mediterranean and Oriental worlds. He 
occupies the same place in the great systems of 
Asia and in the semi-civilized religions of pre- 
Columban America. As we find him in all the 
groups of so-called non-civilized religions without 
exception, we may safely presume that the concept 
of sky-god belongs to the most ancient period in 
the history of religious feeling, and that it is at 
least as ancient as primitive naturism and animistic 
fetishism. Whether it is even pre-animistic in its 
fundamental aspect is a question which must be 
reserved in the meantime. 

The nature, réle, and characteristics of this 

1 Servius, ad Ain. iv. 374 ; cited by W. W. Fowler, Social Life 
at Rome, London, 1909, p. 136. 

2 LP i. 124, note (1). 

38. A. Cook, The Religion of Ancient Palestine, London, 1908, 


p. 35. 
4 Reported in The Tribune, 25th April, 1908. 
5 GBS, pt. v., Spirits of the Corn and of the Wild, 1, 285; the 
instance is from Grenoble. 
6 Jevons, p. 183. 
7 GBS, pt. V., Spirits of the Corn and of the Wild, it. 173. 
125 4, Bastian, Der Mensch in der Geschichte, Leipzig, 180, ii. 
38. M. Zwemer, Arabia : the Cradle of Islam, Edinburgh and 
London, 1900, p. 101. 
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universal sky-god may be concealed under the 
most diverse forms, but he is always more or less 
clearly recognizable to the historian of religions 
and always identical in essential definition. 
America shows him in the mythologies of the 
Toltecs, the Mayas, and the Incas,! as well as in 
Brazil, in the Andes, among the Caribs, in Tierra 
del Fuego, and at the extreme north among the 
Eskimo. The shamanist groups of N. Asia and 
the cosmogony and dualism of the Ainus show him 
(Pase-Kamui) similar to the sky-god (much more 
distinct) of the religions of China (Ti-en) and of 
primitive Japanese Shintd. He is related to the 
ancient Puluga of the Andamans, to the Varuna 
of primitive India, and, towards the west, io all 
the pantheons of the ancient classical East. 
Towards the south, Australia, Polynesia, and 
Melanesia sometimes present deformed character- 
istics, as in the myths of N. America, but com- 
parative study soon disentangles his fundamental 
characteristics, which are those found long ago in 
Chaldea and in the Semitic and proto-Semitic 
world. But nowhere does his physiognomy appear 
more distinctly than in Africa—whether in the 
pantheons of ancient Egypt or in the many savage 
religions of the hlack continent. From the great 
Kilima of the Bantu groups to the Negritian Mahu 
we recognize him as always the same under a 
hundred different names: Ibantzu of the Congo 
among the Bangala, Fidi Mukulu (‘the supreme 
being’) of the sky among the Basonga, Kalaga 
among the Warega, Uletit among the Kuku, 
Kabedya Mpungu and Vilye Mukulu among the 
Baholos and the Balubas, ete. Dzakuta, the 
“thrower of celestial stones,’ of the Yorubas is 
only another aspect of the same sky-god ; so also 
Waka of the Gallas is the thunder aspect of the 
sky-god; and Lubari is the rain ae of the sky- 
god, just like Dengdit among the Dinkas, Ianku- 

mg among the Aquapins, Ropi on the Gold Coast, 
az in Benin, Ngangmo on the Ivory Coast, 
and hundreds of others (Ituri in Kilimanjaro, the 
Bumba of the Bushongo, the great Kongola of E. 
Africa, the Mutabani of the Batutsi, the Kafir 
Inhu-Ankulu, the M’ba of the Ababua, ete.). If 
we ascend to the cold zeroan of the Finnish races, 
we find him again under the names of Yumala 
(Lapps), Yuma (Cheremiss), Yubme) (Samoyed), 
Tengri (Mongol), Bonga (Tunguses), and Uklo 
(Esthonian), 

The sky-god has reigned everywhere ; his Ene 
dom still covers the whole of the uncivilized world. 
No historical or proto-historical motive can be 
assigned as the cause, and neither the migrations 
of races nor the diffusion of myths and folk-lore 
affords the slightest justification of this fact. The 
universality of the sky-god and the uniformity of 
his essential characteristics? are the logical conse- 
quence of the constant uniformity of the primitive 
systems of cosmogony. The sky-god is connected 
with the most ancient ideas on the composition of 
the world and its forces (not the universe, which is 
too vast for the mind of the savage, but the corner 
of earth which is for him the whole world). Now, 
everywhere we find the sky conceived in the same 
way—as a huge liquid mass, supported above the 
earth by a solid transparent substance, below 
which are the air, the winds, and then the terres- 
trial plane. Frequently this liquid mass is thought 
to surround the solid earth also and to form another 
ligua abyss below it. It is not within the scope 
of this article to enumerate the secondary varieties 
of this general structure, such as ‘upper and lower 
abysses, vaulted skies, with superimposed com- 
partments, divided into quarters,’ ete. But, in 
order to understand the subject, we must em- 
phasize the constant bond that materially united 

1 See below, § 6. 2 See below, § 5. 
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the waters of the sky either to the sea or to the 
fabled sources of the great rivers; so that finall 
all water, as well as the liquid masses which fall 
from the clouds, is a product of the celestial plane, 
The function of rain-god and water-god (sex or 
river) and of so many sky-gods is thus cxplained. 
The essential rôle of water in the general life of 
nature justifies the attributing to the sky-god of 
all the great natural phenomena. The power and 
the remarkable characteristics of the various 
meteorological phenomena of which the sky is the 
theatre are a secondary, though not less ellicient, 
cause of the pre-eminent part assigned to it by all 
primitive religions. 

There is such close resemblance between the 
sky-god and the vital manifestations of the sky 
that, according to the various peoples, we find the 
same linguistic root meaning simultaneonsly the 
material sky, the rain, the clouds, and the sky-god 
(or meteorological phenomena and the sky-god), 
or, again, the storm, the thunder, and the s y-god 
(cf. Jupiter Pluvius and Zeùs Kepawvös in classical 
mythology). 

Alongside of the single sky-god we find in several systems 
two or more gi 9., a god of the upper sky Bod a god of the 
lower sky (če. on the terrestris] plane); or four (or more) sky- 
gods in charge of quarters or geometrical divisions of celestial 
Space ; or several sky-gods, each having one of the superimposed 
skies as his kingdom. ‘The study of these different systems 
shows that they are not primitive, Some ars the product of 
astrological speculations or very refined astral myths; others 
are the result of historical circumstances having sgglomerated 
into a single political civilization religious groups which were 
at one time distinct (e.9., Chaldea, Egypt, Mexico). In such 
cases syncretism tends to amalgamate thess gods into a single 
being (e.g., Hathor-Maut-Nut-Neith-Isis for Egypt); or theology 
attributes distinct characteristics and functions to each of 


them. ‘Thus, among the Aztecs the sky-god_Tezcatlipoca, 


Tlaloc, the Quetzalcoatl of Cholotlan, and the Huitzilopochtli 
(blue sky) of the Temocheas were originally single sky-gods, 
peculiar to the peoples subdued by sad incorporated in the 
smpire of ths conquerors. 

2. Nature and personality.—If the importance 
and antiquity of the concept of the sky-god are 
explained by the importance of the material sky, 
is the conception of sky-god itself explained by an 
exclusive application of the processes of pure and 
simple animism or by the usual mechanism of 
naturism? Neither animism nor naturism entirel 
explains the particular nature of the sky-god. 
Animism may bestow a personality on the most 
varied natural phenomena or on any inanimate 
object in nature, from hunger, plague, or a 
mountain-peak toa spring, a water-spout, a cyclone, 
or an artificially manufactured object. The sky 
is something more than simple matter personified.» 
Naturism in itself would only partly explain the 
nature of the sky-god. It has long been observed 
that the personal beings emanating from naturism 
have often a special aspect quite distinct and 
different from the objects or phenomena of which 
they are the personifications (e.g., the waters, 
winds, sun, etc.). Personification, in its funda- 
mental processus, starts from the idea that under 
the appearance and within or behind the material 
exterior there exists a being or, rather, a personal 
force (of course it cannot yet be conceived as im- 
material), closely bound to the substance of which 
it is the energy and the life, unable to exist with- 
out this substance, but distinct from it and, if 
necessary, separable from it—at least momentarily. 
The sky-god is therefore radically different from 
the substance which forms the material sky. He 
lives in it; he lives by it; he is mingled with it; 
the physical sky is not merely his habitat—it is 
his very substance; but the personification of a 
substance is distinct and separable from the sub- 
stance which it animates; it is superior to it, and 








yot the substance is indispensable to its existence, 
or without it it would return to the vortex of the 
impersonal forces of chaos. 
1 Se 


Does this imply that 
.. Personiwioation (Introductory aad Primitive). 
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primitive man imagines a time when, as the sky 
was not yet in existence, the sky-god could not 
exist? This vital question cannot be definitely 
answered in the present state of ethnological in- 
formation, Numerous myths of savage and semi- 
civilized races seem to show a sky-god existing 
even in primordial matter and releasing the sky 
by his effort, But are those myths primitive? 
On primitive reasoning reach the problem of the 
origin of the sky? Provisionally and with great 
reserve, we may suggest the following solution: 
in the formless mass of impersonal forces there 
spontaneously appeared forces endowed wi er- 
sonal consciousness; the most efficient of these 
released the liquid mass from the universal chaos 
and formed the material sky, which has ever since 
been its vital substance and its special property. 
Such an outline, however, must be subject to 
constant revision, for no savage tribe has formu- 
lated the theory in explicit abstract terms; and it 
requires for basis the exposition of a great mass 
of myths, folk-lore, theogony, cosmology, and even 
traditional ceremonial. 

3. Rôle and functions.—It is much easier to 
draw up an inventory of the functions and attri- 
butes of the Bene The essential characteristies 
are constant throughout, and this identity, both 
in characteristics and in evolution, is one of the 
points most firmly established by the comparative 
method in the study of religions. 

The data of primitive man’s actual experience 
and the exercise of rational (or pseudo-rational) 
search for its causes logically led to the series of 
functional attributes of thesky-god. The physical 
phenomena of the sky and their ascription to the 
personality living in the material sky were always 
and everywhere the starting - point, the ony 
variations resulting from local geography an 
climatology. 

Rain and ite effects on the terrestrial surface are 
naturally in the first rank, As a logical result, 
the röle of giving the rain, and with it the storm, 
thunder, lightning, and their consequences, led 
men to conclude that the sky-god was the author 
of a certain number of manifestations of life and 
death. Several mythologies, civilized and savage, 
ascribe the ownership of life (regarded as breath 
or as a force) to the sky-god. Sometimes they 
even reach the stage of regarding him as the source 
of every vital principle, although Frequently also 
he shares this ownership with the e; god. 
The question of death is more obscure. Primitive 
man does not imagine one death ; to him there are 
as many kinds of death as there are material 
manifestations of the destruction of living things, 
We may say, briefly, that death as a rule is not 
the work of the sky-god. It is an impersonal 
force, superior to him, like fate; and he often 
seems even to oa it. As an almost absolute 








rule, only death by lightning is his direct action.! 
Beyond this, the röle of the sky-god in ordinary 
life approximates to the type of ‘the otiose 
supreme being.’ As a matter of fact, to his 
activity as first cause is ascribed all that is in- 
explicable, beyond the capacity of such-and-such 
a special spirit, all that is abnormal or speciall 
impressive. But in practice the constant searc) 
of the human spirit for the explanation of the 
unknown and the infinite always tends gradual): 
to strip the sky-god of his prerogatives or ear 
qualities in favour of more definite and more 
accessible beings of secondary rank. A universal 
result of this is the paucity of definite worship and 
the almost complete absence of liturgy, sacrifices, 
and sacerdotal organizations connected with him, 

1 Sometimes death by drowning is assimilated to death by 
celestial fire, chiefly in the systems in which the sea or the river 
ig regarded as a dependent of the material sky, 


because the religious systems which have reached 
this stage of organization address themselves to 
deities already more specialized in definite 
functions. 

Nevertheless, by thecontrary phenomenon, which, 
however, is very logical in its consequences, the 
same progressive human reflexion results in attri- 
buting more and more the origin of the sensible 
world {or rather the organization of animate 
matter) to the old sky-god. By this means the 
conception of the creator sky-god was reached, 
who, once his task is finished, seems to lose interest 
in it and leave to other beings the duty of govern- 
ing and controlling the struggling mass of living 
beings and the whole world of nature. 

‘The word ‘create,’ of course, must here be understood in a 
simple and unphilosophical sense. The very idea of this 
restricted ‘creation,’ understood in the sense of modelling, 
making, and vivitying matter, ia not a primitive speculation. 
It developed slowly, by the gradual original 
stock of the sky-god’s puwers of a seriea of new acts as reason- 
ing and the growing search for the principle of causality estab- 
lished nsw connexions and mads nsw deductions therefrom, 
The creation of the sky-god never appears as complete or 
absolute. Hs is the oldest demiurge, but he is neither anterior 
to nor the author of all life. 

‘The nucleus around which bas gradually accumulated the 
mass of facts which combine to constitute a creation seems, in 
the majority of cosmogonies, to be the double operation ofa) 
separating tbe luminous mass from the dark mass, light an 
darkness being henceforth distinct and opposed, and (2) releas- 
ing the solid elements from the liquid mass—these two opera- 
tions being, in a sense, quite naturally suggested by the 
material appearance of the sky and the successive luminous 

henomena observed by man in it, and by the universal belief 

the liquid consistency of the sky resting on the transparent 
but solid vault of the firmament. This first series of acts of 
creation has a paramount influence afterwards on the appsar- 
ance of the first dualistic systems.2 

A list of the sky-gods regarded as the authors of 
the creation (quasi-complete or partial) of the uni- 
verse would involve an enumeration of all known 
mythologies. a an idea of them as hriefly 
as possible we shall adopt the following classifica- 
tion. 

(a) Systems in which the sky-god is regarded as 
the sole agent in creation.*—These systems may be 
conveniently divided into three chief groups. (1) 
Those in which the sky-god is asexual and has, 
simply on account of grammatical termination, a 
tendency to be conceived as a male principle. To 
this group belong the most elementary cosmog- 
onies, in which pares beings are supposed to 
the direct product of some portion of the physi- 
eal substance of the sky-god. The myths of 
savages all over the world, both at the present 
time and in the past (e.g., Egypt), give us all 
varieties of the supposed processes ; the beings are 
the mreana of the sweat of the god, of his tears, of 
his humours, of his vomit, ete. We have to come 
fairly high up to find systems that conceive the 
sky-god as creating by means of action, formin; 
matter, and communicating to it by his materi: 
breath a portion of his vital substance. 

(2) Those in which the sky-god is positively 
regarded as being of the male sex. In such cases 
the isolation of the god leads to the necessity of 
imagining that the ‘creation’ issues from his sub- 
stance, either by drops of blood or, more frequently, 
by the effusion of the seminal fluid (e.g., the Egyp- 
tian Tum and the Bumba of the Bushongo). 

(3) Those, much more developed, in which livin, 
beings (in whole or in part) are derived by child- 
birth from the womb of the sky-deity—which pre- 
supposes the deity to be female. Sometimes this 
birth takes place directly for all (e.9., the myths 
of the Upper White Nile); sometimes it takes 
place in two stages, the goddess giving birth toa 

1 Ses artt, Dvauısı, and below, 55 

2 It must be noted, of course, that ‘to create’ always means 
essentially to organize and vivity or fashion already existing 
substances, Creation ez nihilo is unknown to the intellect of 
primitive and semi-civilized mao and even of civilized man at 
the stage of the ancient religions of the classical East, 
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certain number of agents, who, in their turn, 
couple and reproduce the chief classes of beings 
(e.g., the Egyptian sky-goddess Hathor). This 
seems to be the most frequent type. We must 
mention that in every case the sky-goddess con- 
ceives of her own accord, without the help of a 
male principle (cf., e.g., the most ancient Sumerian 
conception). Her animal or human form? has 
nothing to do with the question, k 

This initial position leads, in advanced religions, 
to the most subtle theological theories when the 
work of the sky-goddess has to be reconciled with 
the necessity of a vivifying Baer anterior to 
her and fecundating her. The inextricable diffi- 
culties of the sacerdotal account of Theban Egypt, 
with Ra, the bull-god, as husband of his mother, 
borne by her and continually fecundating her, 

ive a sufficient idea of these systems, whose out- 

lines we find in more than twenty known religions.? 

(b) Systems in which the sky-god is associated 
with another god in the work of ereation.—With- 
out examining the question of simultaneity or later 
appearance, we find a second important series of 
religions, in which the sky-god, in order to accom- 
plish his work as demiurge, has associated his 
activity with that of another being, usually the 
earth-deity. We may distinguish two chief groups. 

(1) The first (and the most numerous) includes 
eases in which the sky is a god and the earth a 
podina The world is born from their union. 

his is the type of the Polynesian myths of Rangi 
and Pépé, that of Tangaroa, and that of the Gree! 
Gaia and Ouranos. p 

(2) In the second group the sky is regarded as 
the matrix in which beings are formed, and the 
earth is the fooundating ee sky-goddess 
and an earth-god (e.g., Seb and Nut of the Egyp- 
tian myth, etc.). 

A great number of secondary types suggest ths demiurgs 
spond task with several coe panions. He himself ia some- 
times relegated to the very heginning of the work in the moat 
vague röle (e.g., in N. American cosmologies, in which the 
elaboration of the world seema to helong specially to certain 
animals, often of low species; these systems require careful 
study and often appear on analysis to be composite and de- 
tormed products of earlier mythologies). 

‘We must pass over the cosmogonies in which the 
sky-god creates or organizes the world without 

roducing it directly from his substance, fashion- 
ing its various substances by means of his word 
alone, which seizes and models the different form- 
less energies vibrating and trembling in the uni- 
verse (e.g., creation by the words of the Egyptian 
Thoth). Those belong to a period when the sky- 
god no longer possesses his specially celestial char- 
acteristics and is rather a supreme god. 

In order to understand the sky-god, wa must notices a result 
of the constant confusion of the primordial celestial water with 
the water of ths aea. In a great number of religious aystema, 
both savage and advanced, the sky-god is confused with the 
sea-ged, whether he takes up his abode in the aky or the sea 
indifferently, or whether he unites in his person aky-myths and 
ses-myths, Thia phenomenon is very marked, e. in the 
Indian mythology ‚of Varuna and, among savage races, in the 
aquatic sky-god of the Ainus (g.v.) and in the dogfish-god of 
the Benin conjectured also in the dan Oannes and 
in the various fish-deities of ths E. Mediterranean (e.g., Aphro- 
dite, mother of the world). The sea is in every case regarded 
as bound to the celestial mass. The latter is separated from it 
only above the terrestrial plane hy the vault of the firmament 
(the ‘firmament’ of Genesis). Tha same reascning leads un- 
civilized man in the interior of the continents to helieve that 
certain large expanses of water, lakes and rivers, are derived 
from the celestial water (e.g., the Egyptian Nile, the Congo, 
the Walle, the Zambesi), The sky-god, the creator of the 
world, often therefore dwells in the bed of their waters. In the 
extreme west of Africa we find the sky-god living in the lagoons 
on the coast, and the Ibanza of the Bangala living at one and 
the same time in the sky and in the depths of the river; so also 
Kilima in the Wells of ths Monbattu or tha Ababua, ef Such 

















1 Ses below, § 4. 
2 Some Polynesian mythologien avoid the problem by imagin- 
ing that the single deity tears from his sides tho first matter 
necessary for making beings. 








were the crocodile Sehek of ancient Exypt and the crocodile of 
the Shilluk# or Dinkas of the present-day White Nile. 

‘The confusion of the sky-ged with the chthonian gods, which 
fa rarer, is mors difficult to explain and would require wo long 
treatment, It ia traceable in New Zealand and Polynesian 
myths, but its mechanism appeara more clearly in Africa~e.g., 
Kalaga of the Warega and the sky-god (at the name time tne 
volcano-god) of the Ituri, according to the (dixtorted) myth of 
the Imandwa secret society. To put it briefly, the bond 
hetween the celestial world and the chthonian world is dus 
to water (deep sources), fire (volcanoes), and celestial metal 
(iron). 

4. Specific aspect and representations, — (a) 
Natural phenomena.—The most remarkable visible 
manifestations of the activity or power of the sky- 
god seem everywhere to have been chosen for the 
material expression of the god (we mmst say 
‘material expression’ and not ‘image’). Excep- 
tional manifestations have naturally been in the 
first rank. Asa matter of fact, we find lightning 
(all known religions), thunder (passim), the rain- 
bow (e.g., the Ababua), the aurora borealis 
(Eskimo), St. Elmo’s fire (classical Mediterranean), 
the zodiacal light (eastern Egyptian delta), ete. 
These natural manifestations have prany 
tended to become ‘aspects’ of the sky-god, an 
are the starting-point of fetishistic representa- 
tions, in which the object, sometimes natural, 
sometimes of human manufacture, is not yet 
regarded as the image of the god, but as his habi. 
tat, or rather as a material covering sympatheti- 
cally bound to the essential force of the ‘ spirit.’ 
Snch objects naturally are of infinite variety, 
according to the human group and the geographi- 
cal position. In general, we may say that in the 
choice of fetishes the reasoning has been the same 
all the world over: the principle of material ex- 
pression, ¢.g., may be the representation of the 
effect to express the canse (or vice versa), or per- 
haps the part for the whole (or vice versa), either 
in time or in space, It isa curious fact that fetish- 
istic expression has almost everywhere obeyed the 
same laws which separated the magie ideogram 
from simple pictog raphy and thus created all over 
the world the first written characters based on 
magical value. 

The most important class of natural phenomena 
is found in the supposed effects of the material 
action of the sky-god. Thus the sacred fire, the 
emblem of this god, is supposed to be lighted by 
him; detached rocks and sharp monntain-peaks 
are supposed to be caused by the thunder in direct 
relation with the force of the sky-god ; and trans- 
lucent stones, rock crystals, and precious stones 
are regarded as fragments of the celestial vault 
(the same principle later connected gold and silver 
with the solar and lunar gods). Hence also—and 
this throughout the whole world—the eult of the 
sky-god as manifest in meteorites, ‘thunder- 
stones,’ fragments of shooting-stars, ‘eagle-stones,” 
in the meteorite fire supposed to be detached from 
the sky, and, by extension, in stones supposed to 
have fallen from the sky, standing-stones, etc. (e.9., 
menhirs). Belief in the presence of celestial fire 
{and consequently of the sky-god) in flint, com- 
bined with the notions about aerolites or meteorites, 
gives rise later to the world-wide cult of paleo- 
ithie or neolithic tools, weapons, and instruments 
which are worshipped as having fallen from the 
sky and which become emblems of the sky-god. 
Two equally interesting developments are the 
stones on mountain-summits becoming the first 
altars for sacrifice to the sky-god and the wor- 
ship of sacred trees regarded as celestial trees. 

(b) Idolatrous representations.—(a) Aniconic.— 
We now pass to the representations of the sky-god 
by modelled or drawn imitations of his activity— 
e.g., mimetic signs meant to reproduce the zigzags 
of the lightning, the contours of the sky, the 
triangular projection of the zodiacal light, ete. In 
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the same connexion we find strings with curls, 
knots, twists, etc., and gradually there develop 
the thousand different forms of aniconie repre- 
sentations of the sky-god by magical symbolism. 
The fetishes formed by combinations of substances 
connected with celestial forces vary infinitely. 
Among ze presentations of a higher character we 
may cite the axe, the emblem of the sky-god (e.9., 
Minoan Crete), and the mirror, image of the sky- 
goddess (Japan). 

(8) Iconic.—The representation of the sky-god 
tends in this way gradually to become the repro- 
duction of characteristics regarded as those of the 
material spirit (if we may be allowed to use such 
an expression). But iconie representation began, 
in every place where it can be verified, by a process 
of pictographic expression (the term ‘symbolic’ is 
beyond the conception of ES man) of his 

ower or his nature, embodied in an animal 

igure. We cannot trace here the evolution of the 
zoolatrieal cults. But, as far as the sky-god is 
concerned, we may state that his zoomorphic 
representation has always been the product of 
conventional speculation and not of a crude idea 
that he bore the special form of such-and-such an 
animal. We T with great reserve, the 
possibility that this god may have heen invested 
momentarily and under certain circumstances with 
the aspect of the animal. But this is never his 
absolute and permanent material form. 

It is impossible to give the animal representations of the 
sky-god in eztenso here, The chief groups may he conveniently 
classified according to the supposed sex of the world-creator 
sky godi We find (i) the great inhabitants of the celestial 
heights—e.. the vulture (conceived in Egypt ns, exclusively 
female and hearing without the help of a male), the female eagle 
(classical Mediterranean), the condor (S. America), etc. ; (ii.) 
the females of domestic animals, and in the first, place, univer- 
sally adored, the celestial cow; (iü.) in the domain of sea, lake, 
or river (i.e. the aquatic region) the female shark or crocodile, 
the female serpent, and especially the fish. All these repre- 
sentations ended in hybrid forms, the best-known types of 
which, in the advanced religions of the classical world, are the 
Chaldean Oannes, half-man and half-fish, and the Asiatic 
Aphrodite, Derceto, etc. 

‘he sky-god regarded as of the male sex has given rise to 
identical series, also too long to enumerate. Among the most 
‘wide-spread we may mention the hawk or eagle (Egypt, clasei- 
cal Greece and Italy, Asia Minor, Central America, ote.), and 
the goat or ram (Egypt, Sudan, N. India, Dahomey, etc.) The 
constant association of the eagle or the ram with thunder, 
lightning, etc., is one of the religious phenomena most gener- 
ally found in iconography. 

In the composite forms the symbolic animal form remains 
necessary as the plastic means of expressing the röle and power 
of the sky-god, but it is combined with the human aspect. The 
well-known series of the classical East (Egypt, Chaldza, 
Assyria, Asia Minor, Greece) recur among savage and semi- 
civilized races allover the world. According to the usual 
process, all merge in two series of representations : (a) those in 
which the sky-god is gradually confused with the solar, lunar, 
and astral forms;? (b) the anthropomorphic pure and simple, 
which corresponds to an already high type of religious civiliza- 
Hon. The sky-god, purely male or female in form, is, however 
rare, precisely because one of the effects of this development of 
religious civilization is to relegate him to second or third rank 
in the divine hierarchy. 

5. Characteristics.—The comparative study of 
savage races proves that the characteristics of the 
sky-god (as they appear to-day among semi- 
civilized or as they crop up sporadically in advanced 
religions) are everywhere identical. 

Naturally the qnestion whether he is uncreated 
or self-created is beyond the scope of savage 
thought. It is the same with the conception of 

‘ A caval 
eternity. ‘Indefinitely renewable duration’ seems 
the extreme limit of the primitive mind. Even 
Egypt, saying of Atum Kheperä ‘I am yesterday ; 
I am ‘to-morrow,’ did not reach the ‘theoretical 
definition of eternity. 

Nor by definition is the sky-god anterior to any 
other god, spirit, or demon, The creation, partial 
or complete, of the material universe does not in 
any way imply that of the forces embodied in the 


2 See § 3 (a) (3), above. 201. below, § 6. 
S Ct. below, § 6. 





names of gods, spirits, genii, demons, ete. He is 
neither omnipotent nor omniscient, but simply 
stronger or cleverer in certain special spheres. 
Certain gods or spirits may fight against him, and 
often successfully, His victory in the event of a 
struggle does not preclude future defeat. The 
most remarkable characteristic of such a sky-god 
is that, in all the cases that have been examined, 
he is manifestly weaker than a certain mysterious, 
impersonal, diffuse force, which among primitive 
races often has a name analogous to what we mean 
by destiny. 

In principle the sky-god has no moral character- 
istics ; by definition he is indifferent. Neverthe- 
less his constant association with the rain and the 
light has the universal result of giving him a 
beneficent aspect. At first disinterested and 
inaccessible or deaf to all prayer, he sometimes 
becomes susceptible of intervention in human 
affairs, and man strives to develop and define this 
intervention. Dualism, organizing the strife of 
darkness and light, of drought (or death) and 
fertilizing water (or life), gives him a much more 
definite character in more advanced religions. 
Nevertheless, as a general rule, the sky-god takes 
no interest in the material world produced by his 
activity and never controls the progress of this 
earth’s various elements or the struggles of its 
inhabitants. Again, the development of dualism 
frequently results in giving him a gradually more 
precise activity. At this stage, however, in the 
progress of knowledge of the forces of the world 
and the prints Pe of causality the sky-god tends 
to be robbed of his activity or to be divided up 
into new beings. 

6. Evolution. —If we carefully consider the 
nature and character of the primitive sky-god, we 
find that, on the whole, he is the incarnation of 
the sum of primitive man’s ignorance and inex- 
perience, combined with his knowledge that the 
other material beings (whether they are called 
genii, gods, spirits, or any other name) are not 
powerful enough to govern the world, to have 
formed it, or to direct its great forces (celestial, 
meteorological, and hydrological phenomena, 
death, ete.). 

The study of magic and of primitive rites leads 
to more definite knowledge of the forces retained 
by the sky-god and of the rudiments of cosmog- 
onies explaining the mechanism of creation, and 
given everywhere identical results: (a) the acts of 
the sky-god become separate personalities and 
gradually dismember his personality, which was 
originally formed of vague elements; the clearest 
example occurs in the series of thunder-gods 
taking the place of the sky-god in the réle of 
‘father of beings’ (e.g., the Zeus Kepavvós of 
Hellenic myths, the Mahu of Dahomey, etc.) ; (b) 
the beings produced by the celestial energy—sun, 
moon, stars—tend to take the place and the röle 
of light (conceived EN as something quite 
independent of them, and the direct product of 
the sky-god) and relegate to the background the 
beneficent röle of the sky; (c) on the terrestrial 
plane the activities of various spirits and of their 
representations (fetishistic or iconic) take a more 
and more conspicuons part in the world’s struggles. 
Their actions and the relations of canse and effect 
belong to the domains of water, air, earth, and 
under-earth rather than to the sky. But by these 
activities they grow in importance; their cults 
and magic tend to be established; organized poly- 
theisms become possible, and they capture a 

rtion of the vague attributes belonging as yet to 
the old sky-god. (Two good examples may be 
given: (1) among primitive races the system of 


1 The terms mana and orenda, largely employed by ethno- 
logical sociology, cover only a part of this conception. 
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the Bushongo in Africa, (2) in advanced religions 
the system of the Toltecs.) 

The result of these three elements is that, at 
diflerent rates according to the different peoples 
and ad to the proportion in which the 
elements are found, there is a constant tendeney 
to the suppression and gradual disappearance of 
what constituted the very distinct physiognomy of 
the primitive sky-god. The most striking proof 
of this weakening or gradual dispossession is seen 
in the cosmogonic and creator rôle. The progress 
of the religious system almost always results in 
substituting for creation by the sky-god the 
organization of the world by the sun-god, the 
moon-god, or one of the stellar gods. Sometimes 
in fact the snn-god is supreme creator, Ancient 
Egypt presents a very complete schema of this 
type of evolution. It tends to substitute Ra (the 
sun) for the ee (such as Atum, Hor, Nut, 
Hathor, Anhur, Sebek, ete.); but it does not 
completely realize this evolution, and consigns to 
the more or less vague beginning the primitive 
activity of the sky-god. The general process in 
the various religious systems is from the rôle of 
light, the direet emanation of the sky-god, to that 
of the stellar groups, substituted for the initial 
force of this god, then to that of the separate 
stars, and finally to the sun, the last arrival in the 
series of author-gods of the world and of life. 

The same evolution, with the same effects, 
recurs when there appears, with dualism, the first 
representation of a moral or quasi-moral world. 

e sky-god, stripped of his definite beneficent 
activities, is superseded in the struggle against 
evil by the sun or by an anthropomorphic aspect of 
himself (usually his son—e.g., the Osirian myth). 
The details of this evolution would require a whole 
volume. One of the most remarkable an of 
it is the myth of Heitsi-Eibib of the Khoi-Khoin, 
of whom we have accounts by ethnologists as early 
as the year 1655. We find in him all the charac- 
teristics of the primordial sky-god rôle of rain- 
god, aniconic pore eor rude stones, fetishism of 
a lithic kind, ete. Then he becomes associated 
with the dawn; and mythology invents a ter- 
restrial incarnation for him. Similarly we can 
follow the confusion of the sky-god with the lunar 
cults. We find, as in the case of the Osirian 
myth, a later confusion with the parallel myth of 
Tsuni-Goab, Just as we see the dualist myth 
developing in Egypt under the double form Rā- 
Apépi and Horus-Set, so we see the sky-god 
Heitsi-Eibib struggling with Gaunab, who has 
become the principle of darkness and evil, while 
Heitsi-Eibib becomes the light which dies each day 
and is reborn in the east. He finally incarnates 
the good principles struggling against evil. This 
parallelism with ancient Egypt proves decisively 
the general direction which the evolution of the 
concept of the sky-god is bound to take in similar 
cases al] over the world. 

On the other hand, where circumstances have 
hindered this higher transformation, the réle of 
the sky-god has sradually disappeared. His 
primordial creative activity has become as vague 
and fluid as the pale distant figures of Saturn, 
Ouranos, or Chronos in classical mythology. 

In a word, after hating united in himself the 
attributes of a supreme being, of an elementary 
kind, the sky-god had two chief fates—either, 
transformed and brought nearer to us under other 
names, he became the main resort of the divine 
activity of this world or he retained his primitive 
physiognomy, and his importance and his worship 

ave been in inverse proportion to the progress of 
man’s conceptions of the sensible world. 


1Ct., e.g., the Peruvian system and the evolution of the 
Chaldzan system 








Literatorg.—There is no monograph on ths subject. Obser- 
vations of a general character in ancient ethnological and 
anthropological literature should he examinel—e.g., A. Bastian, 
Beiträge zur vergleichenden Psychologie, Berlin, 1563; E. B. 
Tylor, PC4, 2 vols., London, 1903 ; and A. Lang, Myth, Ritual, 
and Religion, 2 vols., do. 1887. For details the reader should 
consult the articles in the present Encyclopedia under the 
names of the different nations and races, 

GEORGE FOUCART. 

SLANDER.—Slander has been defined as ‘the 
utterance or dissemination of false statements 
or reports concerning a person, or malicions mis- 
representation of his actions, in order to defame 
or injure him,’! the term being used to denote 
not only the act itself, but also the statement 
circulated, and even the consequential discredit 
suffered. The last meaning is, however, now 
commonly conveyed by the word ‘scandal,’ of 
which ‘slander’ is etymologically ? only a variant 
form, though in modern usage ‘the word [scandal] 
diflers from the etymologically identical “ slander” 
in not implying the falsity of the imputations 
made.’® With slander as a technical term in law 
we are not concerned; we shall consider only its 
ethical use and import, 

Instances of the word are found in English books as early 
as a.D. 1270. In the Lay Folks Catechism (1375) we read of 
*Sklandre for to fordo a mannes gode fame,’ and in Chancer's 
House of Fame of ' His other clarioun | That hight sklaundre 
in every toun.’ The term has substantially the same meaning 
in Shakespeare, Much Ado, u. i 143: ‘His gift is in devising 
impossible slanders’; the ‘corresponding verb ocenrs in The 
Two Gentlemen of Verona, m ii. 81: ‘The hest way is to 
slander Valentine | With falsehood, cowardice, and poor 
descent’ ; while of the derived adjective a forcible example is 
found in Milton, Par. Lost, xii. 536 : ‘Truth shalt retire | Bestuck 
with slanderous darts. Jeremy Taylor (1613-67), who in The 
Great Exemplar speaks of ‘killing a man's reputation by 
calumnies or slander or open reviling,’ elsewhere (Serm. xxii.- 
xxiv.) defines slander, properly so called, as ‘the inventing 
evil things, falsely impating crimes to our neighhonr.’ This he 
co-ordinates, as one form (d) of calumny, with (a) tale-hearing, 
(b) detraction proper, (c) railing or reviling, and (e) cursing ; 
calumny, or slanderous and detracting speech in general, being 
in hie view one species (li.), co-ordinate with (1.) idle speech, 
and (ii) flattery, of that ‘corrapt communication’ which, as 
reprobated hy St. Paul (Eph 42%), forms the text of his trilogy of 
sermons ‘ On the Good and Evil Tongue.’ 

These quotations will suffice to indicate how 
slander, as understood by classical English authors, 
stands related to, and how far it can be 
distinguished in meaning from, such terms 
as ‘calumny,’ ‘detraction,’ and ‘evil-speaking.’ 
While no two of these terms are exactly 
synonymons it is hardly possible to mark off 
their several denotations by any fast line. They 
are to a large extent interchangeable, especially 
‘calumny’ and ‘slander,’ which, as distinguished 
from ‘evil-speaking’ and ‘detraction,’ imply false- 
hood in addition to more or less of either positive 
malevolence or reckless indifference to the in- 
jarious effect of defamatory words. Even to 
slander and calumny it is perhaps not essential 
that the allegations made shonld be definitel, 
known by the speaker or writer to be false. 
man is none the less a slanderer if he utters and 
disseminates regarding his neighbour injurious 
matter which he has no reason whatever, or no 
approximately sufficient reason, for believing to 
be true. If, on the other hand, it is true, he is not 
aslanderer, though the utterance, ifsuperfluons and 
unprovoked, may still be fitly accounted ‘evil- 
speaking,’ and reprehensible as such. And it 
nearly always is superfluous, if it is not likely to 
do any positive good, or if no third party would 
be wronged or discredited by silence. The latter 
condition is, indeed, apt to be overlooked; and 
denunciation of indefensible conduct is often im- 
properly censured as evil-speaking, when in reality 
reticence or disbelief regarding it would be grossly 
unfair to some wholly innocent, and perhaps 
actively beneficent, and deeply injured, person. 

1 QED, sv. 
2 Skeat, Etymol. Diet.%, Oxford, 1910, a.v., and OED, 
3 QED, s.v. *Scandal." 
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the mourners. Many of the possessions belonging 
to the deceased, such as bows and arrows, clothing, 
means for obtaining fire, pines: tobacco boxes, 
knives, cups, ornaments, and go forth, are killed (!) 
by being cut or broken, and so sent to the nether 
world for future use (4F 554-566). Huts too, 
which, as has already been pointed out, are sup- 
posed to be living creatures (117-132), are sent 
off to the other world by being burned; they are 
to be for the use of those who occupied them in 
this life. 

40. The future judgment.—After death the Ainus 
assuredly look for judgment. All must appear, 
they say, before the tribunal where God the 
Creator is said to be the judge of all men, and 
the goddess of fire the chief witness for or against 
them (see $ 17). Those who are accounted worthy 

o to the happy land, called Kamui-kotan or 
Perera Ar i.e. ‘the land’ or ‘country of the 
gods’; while the wicked must be sent to Tei-nei- 
pokna-moshiri, i.e. ‘the wet underground place,’ 
where they will be for ever unhappy and perhaps 
frozen up in a block of ice. Whether the punish- 
ment will be in reality fire, ice, or swamp, the 
Ainus are not certain and do not pretend to know ; 
but that their Gehenna is not the same as the hell 
of the Buddhist is very clear, for there are no 


purgatorial fires thought of among them. 
LITERATURE.—-No books have been specially devoted to Ainu 
religion, though aotices of the subject occur in almost all 
worka which touch upon the Ainus. Io the year 1893, A. H. 
Savage Landor published his Alone with the hairy Ainu. 
This hook ia sometimes quoted as authoritative ou the matter, 
and, were all his remarks true to fact, it would he of the utmost 


importance. lo ch. xxviii. Laudor says that the Ainus recog. 
nize no 'eupreme God aad oo intelligent creator.’ . . . ‘The 
Ainu worship nothing.’ . . . ‘The Ainu have ao religion.’ ... 


‘They sre decidedly cot moral, for aothing is immoral with 
thein,’ aud much more to the same effect. On p. 282, again, 
he says: ‘The Ainu language is as poor in words ag the Ainu 
brain ia deficient iu thoughts. Thus it is vo easy matter to 
explain to aa Ainu what ie mesnt by “religion,” hy “divinities,” 
and hy “ worship.”’ But the Ainu language is hy ao means so 
deficieat iu words as Laador imagined. Dobrotvorsky gives a8 
many sa 10,930 words and phrases in hie Ainsko-Russkiu Slovar 
(Kazan, 1875), whils nearly 14,000 words aloae are to he found 
in Batchelor’s Ainw-Eng.-Jap. Dictionary? (Tokio, 1905). 
Landor’s idea of the Ainus as a non-religious people will not 
hear looking iato. 

A much less pretentious, but far more reliable, work on the 
subject is that written by B. Douglas Howard, in 1893, 
and entitled Life with the Trans-Siberian Savages. This is a 
pleasantly written little book of 209 pages, aad treats mostly 
of the Saghalien Ainus. Tha account therein contained shows 
the religion of these people to he the same as that uf the Yezo 
Ainus; and suhsequeat personal coutact with them has shown 
Mr. Howard to he correct in his descriptioa and generally 
reliahle in his deductions. Indeed, so much alike aid he find 
the two tribes in the matter of religion aad religious practices, 
that he was, hy readiog the present writer's work, The Ainu of 
Japan, able to give the ‘probable meaning’ of what hs saw and 
heard on that island (Howard, p. 17). 

Miss Bird aleo, in her very pleasantly written Unbeaten 
Tracks (1885, abridged, Letter 37, pp. 273, 277), speaks of Aiau 
religion. She says, ‘There can be nothing more vague aad 
destitute of cohesion than Ainu religious notioas.’ . .. ‘They 
have no definite ideas concerniog a future state, and the subject 
is evidently not a pleasing one to them.’ . . . ‘Such aotious as 
they have ara few aud confused.’ All this is not quite correct; 
aud it would he unreasonable to suppose that Miss Bird could— 
even had she claimed to do so—ia the short three weeke she 
was actually with the Ainus, have explored every dark aook 
god corner ia the miad of the people. She Jahoured under the 
great disadvantage also of being obliged to ohtaia all her in- 
formation at second haad through a Japaoese interpreter; and 
if there ia any one thing the Ainus are oaturally reticent aod 
secretive ahout before strangers, it is their religion. 

J. BATCHELOR, 

AIR and GODS OF THE AIR.—Here it is 
proposed to deal only with those invisible beings 
who are supposed to hover between heaven and 
earth,—that is, whose proper abode is the circum- 
ambient atmosphere. They are called Air - gods 
rather than Sky-gods, the better to distinguish 
them froin the true celestial deities who dwell 
aloft in the ethereal regions, either in or above the 
blue vault of heaven, and have no direct contact 
with the earth and its enveloping waters. But 


the air is the least stable of the elements, ever 
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fluctuating to and fro, with upward and down- 
ward contacts, and restlessly filling all the inter- 
mediate spaces, so that the world itself was by our 
imaginative forefathers called the middangeard 
—the middle region floating in the boundless 
ether. Hence there are necessarily continuous 
overlappiugs and interminglings everywhere, and 
it often hecomes difficult or impossible to draw a 
clear line between the aérial and celestial deities 
on the one hand and the aérial, the earthly, and 
even the underground gods on the other. How 
true this is may be seen in the protean forms 
attributed by the ancients to the Olympian Jove 
himself. Although Zeus was primarily a sky-god, 
he also filled many other functions, as shown by 
such epithets as K@évios, “Oußpios, BaAdesıos (Earth-, 
Rain-, Sea-god), while Homer speaks even of the 
Zeus xaraxObveos, the ‘ Underground Zeus’ (IL. ix. 
457). So also his consort, the earth-goddess Dione, 
whose ‘variations show how readily sky-goddess, 
sea-goddess, and earth-goddess might pass from 
one province into another’ (A. B. Cook, CLR, 
April 1903, where the subject is dealt with fully). 

Of the aérial beings proper, such as those spirits 
dismissed by Prospero ‘into air, into thin air,’ or 
those others who ‘on the beached margent of the 
sea... dance their ringlets to the whistling wind,’ 
or those again who ‘hover through the fog and 
iny air, the joenes appears to be twofold, as 
partly suggested in Hemsterhuis’s oft misquoted 
aen (in his Lucian): 

‘ Bis duo sunt homines ; manes, caro, spiritus, umbra ; 
Quatuor has partes tot loca suscipiunt. 


Terra tegit carnem, tumulum circumvolat umbra, 
Orcus hahet manes, spiritus astra petit.’ 


First come the manes, a euphemistic expression 
meaning the ‘Good Ones,’ like the Greek eumen- 
ides, the ‘ Well-disposed,’ i.e. the Erinyes or Furies, 
and the Irish Duine Matha, ‘ Good People,’ i.e. the 
mischievous fairies who would resent being spoken 
of disrespectiully. These manes, originally the 
ghosts of the dead, and worshipped by the greater 
part of mankind, constitute, with the following 
umbra and spiritus, the first great category of 
aérial beings. Many were consigned to Orcus, as 
already noted, and many to the grave; but others 
remained to hover round the tombs (umbra), or to 
be wafted aloft as the ‘ other-self’ (spiritus), and 
fill the aérial spaces with good and evil genii. 
(For these distinctions hetween the personal soul 
and the other associated entities, see art. ETH- 
NOLOGY, § 9). 

Here it should be aoted that the umbra—tha human shadow 
—was originally regarded as a distinct heing, and the helief 
still survives, even amongst cultured peoples, as in the English 
saying, ‘No man caa escape from his shadow.’ So also Lucian : 
‘They (ths shadows], when we die, become accusers and wit- 
nesses against us, aad convictors of crimes perpetrated during 
life, and they have the reputatiou of being exceedingly trust- 
worthy, since they are always associated with aod never separ 
ated from our hodies’ (Menippus, or the Oracle of the Dead in 
H. Williams’ Lucian, p. 273). 

Naturally these arbiters of human destinies 
eventually received divine honours, although it 
was found impossible to assign any fixed abodes 
either to them or to the other spirits of the air be- 
longing to the first gatggory, that is, those repre- 
senting departed souls and their concomitants. 
They are, however, very numerous, and the Tal- 
mudists, who have taken the trouble of counting 
them, find that the bad ones (only about 7,406,000) 
are vastly outnumbered by the good, who are 
roughly estimated at 1 quadrillion, 64 trillions, 
and 340 billions. 

If not so numerous, the aérial gods belonging to 
the second category, i.e. those derived directly 
from the air itself, may be regarded as by far the 
more important of the two classes. These may, by 
contra-distinction, be called the Wind-gods in a 

re-eminent sense, and among them must be 
included the winds themselves. Thus the very 
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first of the six groups mentioned by Epicharmos 
are the winds: ‘O pév ’Exlyappos rods Oeods elvat 
Aéyet dveuous, Udwp, yiv, Mov, rip, dorépas (Stobeeus, 
Floril. xci. 29), and the deification of the four 
quarters whence blew the chief winds formed tlıe 
very basis of the religious systems of many primi- 
tive peoples. 

This was specially the case in the New World, 
where the reden Algonquians had only five 
gode, and of these four were the ‘Four Winds 
which keep the four corners of the earth’ (see art. 
AMERICA). Constant reference is made to these 
four deities of the cardinal points, the funda- 
mental idea being that they are the props of 
the universe, controllers of the seasons and the 
weather, and senders of rain and sunshine, on 
whom, in fact, all good and evil things depended. 
Hence in Hiawatha (xiv): 

t Gitche Manito the Mighty, 
He, the Master of Life, wes painted 
As an egg, with points projecting 
To the four winds of the heavens’; 
and to him is gppoe 
* Mitche Manito the Mirm 
He the dreadful Spirit of Evil,’ etc. 

Ratzel, a leading authority on these questions, 
remarks comprehensively that ‘in the place held by 
the winds among the precursors of creation, based 
upon the association between breath (or soul) and 
wind, the pervading sanctity of the number four 
in the quarters of the heaven, and generally the 
elements of astronomy and meteorology are alike 
eonspieuous. The Winnebagoes [a Siouan people] 
say that the Great Spirit created four men and 
one woman, and that the former created the four 
winds, the latter the earth. Everywhere they are 
among the beneficent creative spirits, and often 
they precede in time even sun, moon, and stars. 
As to the sun, so also to the four quarters of the 
world, tobacco is offered from the sacred pipe. The 
winds, as messengers of the sun, who bring rain, 
growth, and refreshment, have their share of ven- 
eration next after the moon. We further meet 
with four servants of the Mexican Air- and Sun- 
god (Quetzalcoatl), four supporters of the earth, who 
survived the deluge, four corners of the world— 
whence the Sioux get their pipe of council, four 
brothers who produced the floor [read vault, sky]— 
as in the Arawak legend, and so forth. Hence was 
developed the universal notion of the sanctity of four 
and its multiples, and hence the cross on American 
monuments’ (Hist. of Mankind, ii. p. 146). In 
their creation legend the Hare Amerinds, members 
of the Athapascan family, tell us how the Father 
dwells overhead, and the Mother underfoot, while 
the Sun moves up and down in mid-air between 
them, and thus becomes an aérial god. One day, 
during his wanderings in the heavens, he noticed 
the earth, a mere islet lost in boundless space, and 
thereupon cried out: ‘O my father on high, kindle 
thy heavenly fire for my brothers on that little 
island who have long been unhappy. Look on 
them, father, and take pity on men.’ Then the 
sun became the day-star, and gladdened the sight 
of mortals. Amongst other Amerinds the encom- 
pessmg air is peopled, not by pure spirits, but by 

isembodied souls, which flit about, for example, 
above the Chiloe Islands, while in French Guiana 
the Rucuyenne Caribs send the good to the haven 
of bliss and envelop the wicked in the clouds as in 
a kind of purgatory. 

In the myths and traditions of the Hopi (Moqui) 
Pueblos, leading parts are played by the great 
cloud-god Cotokinuñwů, who dwells in the firma- 
ment, and by the four quarters, which have their 
animal embodiments—Puma, Bear, Wildcat, and 
Wolf—for N., W., S., and E., with the correspond- 
ing colours, yellow, green or blue, red, and white 
for the several cloud-gods. Thus, in the myth 


of the Maiden and the Coyote, the Yellow Cloud 
Chicf, the Blue Cloud Chicf, the Red Cloud Chief, 
and the White Cloud Chief try, each in his turn, to 
win the heroine of the story, but all without success 
(H. R. Voth, The Traditions of the Hopi, p. 157). 

But it was in Mexico and Central America, where 
astronomic lore had made such marked progress, 
that these notions acquired their greatest expan- 
sion and almost timed the very framework of the 
more advanced religious systems. Everywhere 
the teocalli (temples always erected on pyramids) 
faced the four cardinal points which supported the 
heavens; in the Aztec cosmology one of the four 
cataclysms was caused by the air; and Oruzco y 
Berra identifies Quetzalcoatl himself with el dios 
de los vientos (‘the god of the winds’), since he was 
often represented as moving through the air laden 
with a wind-bag which was always inflated with 
destructive gales, and he was born of the clond- 
snake Mixcoatl, or at least of his consort Coatlicue 
—she of the ‘ snake-robe.’ 

To Quetzalcoatl corresponds the Kukulcan of the 
Mayas, a universal deity of many functions, en- 
throned on the clouds of heaven and on the cross- 
shaped tree of the four points of the compass, 
also figured in the pictorial codices as dwelling in 
the air, above rain, storm, and the death-bringing 
clouds from which the lightning falls. He is asso- 
ciated, too, with the four colours—yellow, red, 
white, and black—which, as in the Hopi myth 
(see above), though in a different way, correspond to 
the cardinal points—yellow, air ; red, fire; white, 
water; black, earth. ‘Kukulcan,’ writes Dr. P. 
Schellhas, ‘is represented with all the four cardinal 
points ; he appears as ruler of all the points of the 
compass; north, south, east, and west, as well as 
air, fire, water, and earth are subject to him’ 
(Deities of the Maya MSS, p. 17). Here we see the 
interminglings of divers functions and provinces 
above referred to. It may be added that Kukul- 
can shares his many-sidedness with three other 
Maya gods, one unnamed who is connected with 
the eym bolic colours of the cardinal points, a 
second the war-god, of frequent occurrence in the 
codices, and a third identified by Förstemann with 
a storm-deity, whose features are intended to 
simbolize the blast of the tempest. Thus each of 
the four winds would appear to have been origin- 
ally deified, or presided over by divinities whose 
functions and ethereal realms afterwards became 
confused. 

Lastly, the Cakchiquels, one of the most cultured 
Maya-(}uiché nations of Guatemala, paid special 
homage to the four wind-gods, to whom even 
human sacrifices were offered. ‘Sanchéz y Leon 
states that the most usual sacrifice was a child. 
The heart was taken out, and the blood was 
sprinkled toward the four cardinal points, as an 
act of adoration to the Four Winds, copal being 
burned at the same time as an incense’ ( Historia 
de Guatemala, quoted by Brinton in the Annals of 
the Cakchiquels, p. 45). 

In Madagascar the Four Winds are, or were, 
fully recognized, and, as amongst the northern 
Amerinds, worshipped in their order next after the 
supreme deity. Little is now heard of them, and 
they are scarcely mentioned in the missionary 
records ; but in Robert Drury’s time (early in the 
18th cent.) they were invoked in all solemn oaths, 
thus: ‘I swear by the great God above, by the 
Four Gods of the Four Quarters of the World, by 
the Spirits of my Forefathers, that,’ etc. (Journal, 
p. 103 of Oliver’s ed... And Drury tells us that at 
their meals the people ‘take a bit of meat and 
throw it over their heads, saying, “ There’s a bit 
for the Spirit.” Then they cut four more little 
bits, and throw to the lords of the four quarters of 
the earth’ (ib. p. 280). 
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It is, however, to be noted that this belief may 
have been introduced by the later (Hova) immi- 
grants from Malaysia, where the worship of the 
wind-gods had long been established under Hindu 
influences. In the island of Bali, east of Java, 
where alone Brähmanism and Buddhism still per- 
sist, the four have expanded, as later in Greece 
(Aristotle, Meteorologia), to eight, that is, the eight 
pod or demi-gods of the Ramayana — Indra, 

ama, Strya (for Nirriti), Chandra (for Ishani), 
Anila, Kubera, Varuna, and Agni. Of these, 
however, only three— Indra, Yama, and Varuna 
—are still worshipped, and these as forms of Siva, 
and since in Bali the worship of Siva has in a way 
absorbed that of all the other gods of the Hindu 
pantheon, the eight cardinal points themselves are 
now also attributed to’ soe ponding forms of Siva. 
Of the three specially mentioned, Indra has been 
raised to the heights of Olympus, just as Jupiter 
has become a chthonic and katachthonie god (see 
above). Nevertheless, it would be incorrect to 
regard Indra as the supreme object of adoration in 
the Vedic system, and he still remains a true rain 
and air god with his cortége of marnts and storm 
devas, since his heaven (Indraloka or Svarga) lies 
beneath that of Visnu, and Visnu’s beneath that 
of Siva, where at last the soul attains repose and 
release from transmigration. In fact, Svarga still 
has earth contacts athwart the empyrean; its in- 
habitants are liable to become mortal again, and 
Indra himself is only the prince of these devas, 
who need the amrta (ambrosia) to keep them 
alive, yet may still be attacked and vanquished by 
demons, or by ascetics who acquire snpernatural 
power by self-mortification. 

_ In North Celebes the four wind-gods are held 
in honour, and play a great part in the local 
cosmogonies, 

Lumimuiit, mother of msnkind, met the rock-born priestess 
Ksreima, who ordered her to turn her face to the south. ‘While 
she did this the priestess prayed, ‘‘O Causs of the East Wind, 
fertilize this woman.” Lumimuüt, however, perceived nothing. 
Then, on the command uf the priestess, she turned to the east, 
to the oorth, and finally to the west, and esch time the priestess 
prayed thst the deity of the wind would fertilize her. Her 
prayer was snswered, and Lumimuiit hy the god of the west 
wind hegat s soo named Toar. When Toar grew up, Kareima 
took two sticks, one of the plant called tuis sad one of the plant 
called assa, and cutting them of the same length gave one (tuia) 
to Lumimuüt snd one (assa) to Toar, saying, “See, hers ars two 
sticks of the same length. Go yau, Lumimuiit, to the right, and 
you, Tosr, to the left, and whenever you meet sny one measure 
sticks. Then if they are of the same length you are mother and 
son, hut if one is longer than the other come to me immediately 
st ths centre of the earth."’ Both went on their way, but sfter 
s time Lumimuiit and Toar met without knowing one another, 
and on measuring sticks they found that Lumimultit’s was longer 
than Toar’s, for the tuis atick had sprouted out and grown. 
Thereupon they returned to Kareima, snd when she had 
measured the sticks she said, ‘You are not mother and son, 
therefore you must hecome man and wife. Bs fruitful and 
populate the esrth.' So Lumimuiit and Toar begat many chil- 

en, twice nine, three times seven, and once three. The thres 
sre ths Pasijowsn, of whom one was the priest at Warenduksn 
in the air; from the other two the people of Minahassa [North 
Celebes} trace their descent, This legend of the origin of the 
earth and its people is full of interest to the student of cos- 
mologies. The story of the conception of Lumimuiit by the god 
of the West Wind exhibits traces of the very common myth of 
the marriage of Heaven sud Esrth. Lumimuiit is the earth 
goddess, the fruitful mother of all things; the West Wind is the 
one which brings the rain and fertilizes the earth (S. J. Hick- 
son, A Naturalist in North Celebes, p. 241). 

In Celebes, besides the four wind-gods, there 
are numerous aérial beings, which are somewhat 
vaguely described as ‘free wandering spiritual 
forms of various ranks, powers, and capabilities for 
good or evil.’ These are distinguished from the 
spirits by which certain trees, rocks, waterfalls, 
and other objects are supposed to be animated, and, 
as ‘the religion of the Minahassers was a differ- 
entiated form of Animism ’ (id. p. 247), it may be con- 
jectured that the wandering forms are believed 
to be disembodied sonls of the dead rather than 
spirits derived directly from the air. This view is 
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strengthened by the further statement that the 
spiritual world is inhabited by the souls of deceased 
chiefs, who live for ever ‘in the form of wandering 
ghosts haunting the scenes of their former triumphs 
and experiences. They believed in a series of 
ancestral en of the rank of first-class gods, and 
in a crowd of lesser deities, protecting spirits ana 
demons’ (ìb. p. 248). And as all alike were called 
Empung, the generic name for the gods, but literally 
meaning a ‘grandfather’ (cf. the African Munku- 
lunkulu, which has the same meaning), it is obvious 
that ancestor-worship prevailed over pure psycho- 
latry in Celebes, and that the ancestral spirits 
dwelt to a great extent in the ethereal regions. 
In fact, four heavenly villages were expressly set 
apart as their residence, and these villages— 
asosoran, Kalawakan, Kasendukan, and Karon- 
doran—were so contignous to the earth that for- 
merly the empungs would often return and mingle 
with mortals, rich blessings ever following in their 
footsteps. In these celestial villages rice was 
grown, and it was from this source that the cereal 
now thriving in Minahassa was orginally procured. 
Now, the return of the departed spirits is dreaded, 
and at funerals the relatives blacken each others’ 
faces with charcoal. This custom is called maha- 
wuwuringan, and the object is to prevent any 
recognition by the ghosts who may be hovering 
about the graves or returning to their former 
abodes, Obviously for the same reason black 
peoples, such as the Australians and Andamanese, 
often try to disguise themselves by daubing their 
faces with white bands or patches, and white is the 
mourning colourin China. On this subject Hickson 
aptly remarks that ‘whatever they may be in- 
tended to express in civilized communities, there 
can be little doubt that the customary snits of 
solemn black originated, not in grief or respect for 
the departed friend, but in the fear of his return- 
ing spirit. At the funeral the priest drives it away 
with a sword, and the maiden who sits upon the 
bier [in Minahassa] frightens it by the sound of 
bells. Then everything is done to confuse the 
spirit if it attempts to return to its accustomed 
haunts. The ghost is always supposed to come back 
to the house by the same route by which the corpse 
was taken away. We can see the reason, then, why 
the corpse is let down through a hole in the floor 
and carried three times round the house before 
being conveyed to the grave. The spirit isso much 
more perplexed in fin ing its way back home by 
this circuitous route. Then, again, the nearest 
relatives do not attend the funeral, in order that 
the ghost, if it is hovering around, may not suspect 
that it is its own funeral that is taking place. 
Care must be taken, too, that if the spirit should 
return to the house, it should not recognize the 
inmates. The friends and relatives, therefore, dis- 
ise themselves by painting their faces black [the 
Ra E are Indonesians of a light brown or 
cinnamon colour], by wearing black hats, leaving 
their hair loose and unkempt, and in other ways. 
It must not be supposed that black is the universal 
mourning colour. Among white and fair-skinned 
people it naturally is, because it affords them the 
most effectual disguise. Among the black-skinned 
Andamanese white is the mourning colour. They 
paint themselves with stripes of white paint. The 
paniards at the time of the conquest of the Philip- 
pines found that many of the inhabitants used 
white as a mourning colour. Many of the races 
of Luzon and the Sulu islands use white to the 
present day for this purpose’ (op. cit. p. 299). 
Another curious survivai—the almost universal 
custom of whistling for the wind—finds its explana- 
tion in the belief of the Minahassers that the souls 
of the living as well as of the dead may at times 
take refuge in the surrounding atmosphere. This 
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is especially the case with sick ee whose ail- 
ments are supposed to be caused by their spirits 
leaving the body and fluttering about somewhere 
in the neighbourhood. ‘Then the walian (priest 
or shaman) is sent for to diagnose the patient, 
while all his friends go out to the fields and villages 
to look for his soul. ‘They make a fire in a likely 
spot, and entice the spirit back by cooking rice 
and chicken, or hy whistling and calling as the 
would for a dog, whilst the priest goes through 
the list of gods and gives the ceremony a religious 
character. This goes on for some time; a rich 
patient who can afford many chickens has usually 
to wait a longer time for his spirit to return than 
a poor one. t last the walian sees it! It shows 
itself clearly here or there by a movement in the 
grass or by some other sign. The walian advances 
with the greatest caution, and catches it in a 
sarong [the broad Malay cloth worn as a wrap], 
just as a schoolboy catches a butterfly in his hat. 

hey now turn homewards; a child leads the way, 
carrying a woka leaf (Livistonia) to prevent the 
riest and spirit from getting wet; the priest fol- 
ows, carrying the spirit in the sarong, and then 
another priest armed with sago-sago and mumu 
[swords and sticks], which he swings backwards 
and forwards to keep away the spiteful sakits 
(demons of the air] who wish to recapture the 
patient’s spirit. When they have reached the 
chamber, the priest opens the sarong over the 
head of the patient, and says with great satisfac- 
tion and assurance, ‘ Now is your soul returned.” 
This being done, the patient should get well again, 
but if he does not, it is a sign that his time has 
ceme, and his spirit can no longer be retained’ (2d. 
p. 295). Thus we see that whistling for the wind, 
still practised by all seafaring peoples, from the 
English captain to the Malay skipper, originally 
meant whistling for the truant souls lurking in 
the wind. Innumerable other survivals, could 
they be traced to their source, would also be found 
to be deeply rooted in the superstitious beliefs of 
primitive man. 

Nowhere can this be seen better than in China, 
where the aérial spaces still swarm with countless 
good and evil spirits, the belief in which has influ- 
enced the development of the very arts, especially 
of architecture. The fundamental notion is that 
the good spirits move through the air in curved, 
the bad in straight, lines. Hence the former 
are welcomed, the latter baffled by the curved 
form given to the roofs of the houses, pagodas, 
gateways, and all other conspicuous structures. 
For the same reason, no straight highways can be 
laid down, and partly on this ground great ob- 
jections were for years raised against the develop- 
ment of railway enterprise. The danger of de- 
secrating the ancestral graves was also urged; 
but both difficulties were overcome when it was 
pointed out that the burial-places could be avoided 

y cleverly designed curves, and that these curves 
would at the same time serve to thwart the wicked 
and encourage the beneficent genii. 

So also in Korea the air is infested by man 
malevolent beings, such as the smallpox devil, 
the typhus devil, and the cholera devil. As after 
death some of these might again enter the corpse 
and revive it to kill the living, they are scared off 
by the vigorous beating of gongs, drums, pots and 
cans, which is kept up incessantly for three days 
and nights after the funeral. These demons always 
travel on the north wind, and the good spirits on 
the south wind. Hence the graves are usuall 
situated on the sunny slopes of a hill, whither all 

oog influences are wafted on the balmy southern 
reeze. The family vaults of the better classes are 
also sheltered from the evil spirits by horseshve- 
shaped mounds turned northwards, that is, towards 
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the quarter whence come the demons riding on the 
icy arctic blasts. Here again we seem to divine 
why the horseshoe is still a lucky object even 
among the cultured peoples of the West, where 
it is nailed to the stable door to protect the farm- 
yard from evil influences. Originally there were 
no horseshoes ; hence it was not the shoe itself, but 
its peculiar shape, that was regarded as propitious, 
because earthworks so constructed may have been 
thought favourable to the good and adverse to the 
evil genii. 

That the demons of epidemics wander ahout in mid-air ia a 
belief not confined to Korea, but pervading the religious thought 
of the whole Eastern world. To the China of Upper Burna 
cholera and amallpox are real devila who ‘hover through tha 
fog and filthy air,’ and when aome of the tribe visited Rangoon 
in 1895 they carried their dahs (knivea) unaheathed to scare off 
the peatilent nat, and passed the day hiding under bushea to 
eacape its notice. Some even wanted to pacify it by the aacrifice 
of a alave boy, but ware talked over to aubstitute a few pariah 
chee (Carey and Tuck, The Chin Hills, i. passim). So also in 
{ndia, the belief in the same cholera and smallpox demona, 
who ‘are aupposed to be always wandering ahout in mid-air’ 
(Census Report for 1901), ia almost universal amongst the 
Kolarian and Dravidian aborigines. For detailatha reader muat 
ba referred to art. ASIA. 

In Greece the four chief winds were known to 
Homer, who in the Jliad groups them in pairs 
(Eöp6s re Néros re, ii. 145; Boppis kal Zépupos, ix. 5), 
and in the Od. (v. 295-296) mentions them con- 
secutively :— 

Ziv 5’ Hipés re Néros T’ recov Zépupds re veaks 

Kat Bopens al€pyyevérns, péya xipa kuAlvöwr. 

Here all are personified poetically, but not yet 
deitied, unless the ‘ether-born’ Boreas is already 
to be taken as an air-god. Even their king Æolus 
is still only the ‘friend of the gods,’ as in Od. x. 2:— 
Alodos ‘Imrorddns, Hlos dBavdra: Geoiow 
whereas in the Æneid he is enthroned amongst 
the Immortals (‘celsa sedet Æolus arce, sceptra 
tenens,’ i. 56-57), although still subordinate to 
Neptune (‘Non illi imperium pelagi, sevumque 
tridentem, sed mihi, sorte datum,’ i. 138-139). But 
in the interval between Homer and Virgil the 
rich Hellenic mythology was developed, and then, 
of course, divine or semi-divine origins and gene- 
alogies were discovered for all the winds personified 
by Homer. Thus Herodotus tells us (vil. 189) that 
by his marriage with Oreithyia, daughter of their 
(legendary) king Erechtheus, the Athenians claimed 
kinship with Boreas, and that they invoked and 
offered sacrifices both to him and to his consort 
(Ovdy re kal émrexaddovro rév re Bopi» kal Thv 'Npeı- 
viny). Another highly honoured wind - god was 
balmy Zephyrus, bearer of fruits and flowers, who, 
with Notus and others, was horn of the Titan 
Astræus and the goddess Eos (Aurora) To 
Zephyrus the Athenians raised a temple, where 
his effigy was that of a gentle winged youth 
el in flowers, Later, under the discrim- 
inating analysis of Aristotle, the four became 
eight and even twelve (Meteorol. 2-9). Of the 
last four little is afterwards heard ; but the eight 
appear to have retained their rank as air-gods at 
Athens, where was raised to them the still existing 
octagonal Horologium of Antonius Cyrrhestes, 

A known as the ‘Temple of the Winds.’ 

n each of the eight walls a bas-relief symbolizes 
the wind which it faces, and ‘an additional element 
of interest is supplied by the dress and accompani- 
ments of these figures, hy which the character 
attributed hy the Greeks to the winds which they 
represent is described. Boreas, for instance, is de- 
picted as a bearded man of stern aspect, richly clad 
and wearing strong buskins, and he blows a conch 
shell as a sign of his tempestuous character. Cæcias, 
another cold and inclement wind, carries a shield, 
the lower part of which is full of hailstones. Notus, 
the most rainy wiud, holds an inverted urn, the 
whole contents of which he is pouring out upon the 
earth. Zephyrus, on the other hand, who is the 
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harbinger of spring, appears as a graceful youth, 
almost unclothed, with the fold of his robe filled 
with flowers’ (H. F. Tozer, Hist. of Anc. Geography, 

. 195). 

P Italy also had its complete category of wind- 
gods, quite independently of the Greek, as shown 
by their old Italic names, such as Corus, Aquilo, 
Auster, and Favonius. To Zephyrus corresponded 
Favonius, of whom Horace sings (Od. 1. iv. 1) that 

‘Solvitur acris hiemps grata vice veris et Favoni,’ 
and whom Plautus contrasts with ‘rainy Auster’: 
‘Hic Favonius serenu’st, istic auster imbricus : hic 
facit tranquillitatem, iste omnis fluctus conciet’ 
(Mercator, V. it. 35, 36). From this we see that 
Auster answers to the Greek Notus, while Virgil 
makes it equally clear that Aquilo represents 
Boreas, as in Geor., iii. 196— 

‘ Qualis Hyperboreis Aquilo cam densus ab oris 
Incubuit, a nero NE atque arida differt 
Nubila.’ 

It may here be stated that in Italy, as in 
Greece, Olympian Jove himself had atan early date 
extended his sway to the earth, or rather to the 
nether world. Of Umbrian, a sister language of 
Latin, some lengthy liturgical texts survive on the 
seven Tabule Iguvine found in 1444 at Gubbio, 
where they are still preserved in the town-hall. 
On Tab. 1I., which may date from B.C. 500, the 
epithet hunte is twice applied to Jove (Hunte Tuvie 
ampentu, 1.21; and Hunte Tuvie vestikatu, 1. 35), 
and this epithet, being clearly connected with 
hondra=infra, means ‘Infernus,’ so that Hunte 
Juvie answers exactly to the Homeric Zeds kara- 
x9évos. With this compare the stem Auntro-, which 
in Oscan, another sister tongue, means inferus, 
leaving no doubt as to the force of Hunte (The 
Curse of Vibia, 1. 11 in R. S. Conway’s Italic Dia- 
lects, i. p. 127). 

A few miscellaneous references may now hs given to complete 
the anhject, and show how thickly primitive peoples packed 
the encompassing atmosphere with gods, demona, and apirits 


of all kinds. These are nowhers more numerous and varied 
than in Arabia and surrounding lands, where the most dreaded 


are tha ghouls (properly d pa =ghul), wbo, howsvsr, are deni- 


zens not so much of the sir as of woods and deserts. They 
assume divers shapes and colours, and show a certain kinship 
with hoth the wer-wolf andthe vampire, heing supposed to devour 
men, animals, and dead bodies. These ghouls range through 
Persia and Muslim India into the Malay lands, where there is 
a special ‘storm fiend who rides the whirlwind,’ and alao ‘a vile 
fiend called penangalan who takes possesaion of ths forms of 
women, turna them iato witches, and compels them to quit the 
greater part of their bodiea, and fly away at night to gratify a 
vampire craving for human hlood. This ia very liks ons of the 
ghoul storiea in tha Arabian Nights’ Entertainments’ (Miss 
Bird, The Golden Chersonese, p. 354). 

The other supernatural beings of ths Arabs, and now generally 
of all Muslim peoplea— Iblis ‘Princa of Darkness,’ the afrita, 
aheitans, and the whole host of jinns—existed in pre-Muham- 
madan times, as is avident from Joh 16, where jyiyi7 ia rendered 
ò &tdBodos in LXX and Satan in the Vulgate. So universal was 
the belief in their existence, that they had to he admitted with 
modifications into the Muhammadan system, which recognizes 
three created intelligences under Allah—the angels tormed of 
light, the jinns of subtle fire, and man of the dust of the earth. 
The jinns are commooly supposed to he miachievous goblins 
hostile to man. Some, no doubt, are wicked elves or demons, 
whoss chief is the fallen angel Iblia. Thesa reside in the lowest, 
firmament, that is, the surrounding air, and haunt ths caves, 
the wells, the wooda, the hill-tops, and the wilderness. They 
have the power of putting on any form they please, hut not 

osser than ths essence fire and smoke, and of thus making 
hemeelvea visible to mortals. They may even take possession 
of living people, trom whom they have then to he exorcised hy 
charma and incantations. But othera bear a good character, 
and frequent the habitations of man in a friendly way; they ara 
addressed hy him ia kindly language; and they, too, in virtue 
of their subtle essence, pervade the solid mass of the earth and 
the whole space of the firmament. They are also helieved to 
inhahit rivera, wells, ruined houses, ovens, and other places, 
and in letting down a hucket to a well, or in lighting a fire, the 
magic formula is pronounced, ‘ Permission, ye hlessed '(Feather- 
man, Social Hist. of the Races of Mankind, iv. p. 388). Jaffeer 
Shurreef, who speaka from personal knowledge, goes ao far aa to 
aay that the belief of the Indian Muhammadans is that it is not 
a jinn, but a aheitan, who does evil deeds(Moosulmans of India, 
pp. 324-326). This, however, does not apply to Arabia, where 
the bad certainly predominate over the good genii, and where 


ths above-quoted ‘soft words’ may be merely suphemistic. In 
aoy case, both classea helong to our second category, inasmuch 
as thsy are not of human origin but ars directly created by 
Allah. 

In general, witches and magicians, who have the 


power of assuming strange forms, everywhere infest 


the air as well as the land and water. In Aurora, 
Pentecost, and other Melanesian Islands, they fly 
about disguised as owls, eagles, or even blow-flies, 
and then they are most dangerous. ‘In Lepers’ 
Islaud the wizards who practise it [the magic art} 
are believed to have the power of changing their 
shape. The friends of any one suffering from sick- 
ness are always afraid lest the wizard who has 
caused the disease should come in some form, as 
of a blow-fly, and strike the patient; they sit with 
hiw, therefore, and use counter-charms to guard 
him, and drive carefully away all flies, lest his 
enemy should come in that form’ (R. H. Codring- 
ton, The Melanesians, p. 207). This observer 
mentions the case of Molitavile, a noted magician 
who turned himself into an eagle, or rather whose 
soul went out of him, aud in this shape flew a long 
way after a ship which had carried off some natives 
of Lepers’ Island, and in that way was able to tell 
their relatives what had hecome of them. He 
reported that all had fared well except one who 
had died. ‘Long afterwards, when some of those 
who were then on board returned, they said that 
he had brought hack the truth, one of them by 
that time had died’ (zb. P 208). 

In Guiana, not only the sun and moon, bnt also 
the wind and storms are deified, or, it would be 
more correct to say, are ‘humanized’ by indwell- 
ing spirits of an essentially anthropomorphic type. 
‘On one occasion, during an eclipse of the sun, 
the Arawak men among whom I appened to be 
rushed from their houses with loud shouts and 

ells. They explained that a fight was going on 
a the sun and moon, and that they shouted 
to frighten and so part the combatants. In many 
other countries exactly this proceeding of making 
a noise to separate the snn-spirit and the moon- 
spirit, or the sun-god and the moon-god, has been 
noticed ; and it is generally supposed that in such 
cases a high degree of authority is attributed to 
these spirits. But I see nothing in this or in any- 
thing else which shows that savages distinguish, 
by attributing greater authority to them, such 
beings as sun and moon, and very many other 
natural phenomena, as wind and storms, from men 
and other animals, plants and other inanimate 
objects, or from any other being whatsoever. All 
beings—and under this heading are included all 
personified natural phenomena—are, in fact, of the 
same kind, each with a body and a spirit. It is 
the old story—they differ from each other only in 
that some are more powerful than others in the 
mere matter of brute force, and none have any 
sort of authority over others’ (E. im Thurn, Among 
the Indians of Guiana, p. 364). By the Brazilian 
Botocudes the air is well stocked with spirits, 
mostly of a malevolent disposition—thunder-gods, 
storm-gods, and the moon itself, the ‘night-fire’ 
(toru-guenket), which they look upon as a sort of 
evil principle. All baneful manifestations are 
attributed to the moon, which causes the thunder- 
storm, and is supposed at times itself to fall on the 
earth, crushing the hill-tops, flooding the plains, 
and destroying multitudes of people. uring 
storms and eclipses arrows are shot upwards, not, 
as by the Caribs and Arawaks, to frighten the 
sun, the ‘day-fire’ (foru-shompek), which for the 
Botocudos is the beneficent pringiple of good, but 
to scare away the demons of the air, just as the 
Indo-Chinese wild tribes shoot skyward at the 
devouring dragon trying to swallow both sun and 
moon in the mid-day darkness (A. H. Keane, ‘Tha 
Botocudos,’ in JAI, Nov. 1883). 
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Among the Eskimos the air, usually reserved for 
departed souls, is replaced by the surrounding ice- 
fields as the chief abode of the hosts of wicked 
trolls and goblins. The Greenlander especially has 
a superstitious terror of the inland ice-cap. ‘It is 
the home of his evil spirits, bis ghosts, his appari- 
tions and shades (tarajuatsiak), his trolls (timersek 
and erkilik), his ice-men who are supposed to he 
twice as tall as ordinary people, and a whole host 
of other supernatural beings” (Brögger and Rolf- 
seu’s Fridtiof Nansen, p. 130). In pagan times 
there were numerous bugalak, or good genii, whom 
the Western Greenlanders, since their conversion 
to Christianity, have degraded to evil spirits now 
inhabiting the lower regions of the atmosphere 
and the nether world, while Torngarsuk, the Great 
Spirit, has become the Christian Satan. Elsewhere 
the souls of the departed sometimes lead a restless 
existence in their aérial abodes, and during their 
hunting expeditions the Alaskan Eskimos often see 
phantoms gliding over the heights; these are the 
ghosts of the departed returning to scare or injure 
their living relatives. The people of the Barrow 
Point district are much troubled by such appa- 
ritions, as also by Kiolya, the demon of the aurora 
borealis, and by Tunya, the Eskimo Zeus, who, 
like his classical prototype, reigns in the earth, 
the water, and the heavens, This is one of those 
numerous instances of overlapping where it be- 
comes impossible to distinguish clearly between 


chthonic, celestial, and air gods. 
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ATYANAR. — Among the most widely known 
and popular of the deities of the village, the grama- 
devatä, of Southern India is Aiyanar, the tutelary 
god of the fields, who protects the crops from harm 
and drives off from them by night the evil spirits of 
blight and ruin. His name and worship seem to be 
little, if at all, known north of the Deccan. In the 
south, however, almost every village has its shrine 
dedicated to Aiyanar, where offerings are presented 
and prayers made for the safety of the crops from 
drought and disease. Grouped around the shrine, 
and near the village, are usually to be found rude 
models in terra-cotta of horses, often life-size, or 
more rarely of elephants, on which Aiyanar with 
his troop of attendants is supposed to ride when 
in mad career he chases away the demons, The 
Indian villager avoids approaching the shrine of 
Aiyanar after dark, lest he should be mistaken for 
a demon and slain. 

The god is represented roughly carved in human 
form, either seated with crown and sceptre, or on 
horseback, and is sometimes accompanied by his 
two wives, Pürani and Pudkala, who join him in 
the rout of the evil spirits. He is also propitiated 
in times of distress or pestilence, when animal sacri- 
fices are offered on rude stone altars in front of 
the shrine and libations are poured out. The priests 
who officiate belong Mh to the lowest castes. 
The clay models of the horses are presented by the 
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rs in acknowledgment of aid rendered, as 
thank-offerings for recovery from sickness, or in 
fulfilment of a vow. Except, bowever, at harvest- 
time, there do not seem to be any regular festivals 
held in his honour, or any definite periods of wor- 
ship prescribed. Sir Monier Williams’ account of 
his visit to Aiyanar’s shrine at Parmagudi, on the 
road from Madura to Rämnäd, may serve in general 
as a description which would apply to the majority 
of the places sacred to the god in Southern India. 

The shrine ‘was situated closs to a grove of small trees not 

far from the villages. Under a rough stons canopy was a rudely- 
carved stons male idol... . About twenty-five toy-like terra- 
cotta horses, some as large as life, were ranged oa each side. .. . 
1 saw no signs of any recent oferings, aor was a single pierehip per 
of the god to ba ssen anywhere. I noticed, indeed, that all the 
shrines of A. had a deserted appearance, the fact being that he 
is never worshipped, in our sense of the word. He is only pro- 
pitiated in emergenciss. Every year after harvest-time a fes- 
tival is kept in his honour, when numerous animals are sacrificed, 
and images of the god are decorated with ornaments, and drawn 
about through the village streets on the rude clay horses’ 
(Brahmanism and Hinduism4, p. 2191.). 

The name Aiyanar is said to be a combination or 
orruption of the two names Hari-Hara, or Visnu- 
iva; and the god is popularly regarded as the son 

of Siva by Visnu, when the latter had assumed a 
female form. It is more eben however, that 
he represents a primitive Dravidian deity, recog- 
nized and more or less adopted by the incoming 
Aryans, and Fiszided with an orthodox parentage. 
figure of Ganesa, one of the other two sons of 
iva, sometimes stands near his shrine. But, unlike 
his brother, Aiyanar does not seem ever to be in- 
voked in the strict sense of the term, or to have 
prayers addressed to him for blessing or positive 
good. 
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AJANTA.—Ajanta is the Anglo-Indian form of 
the native name Ajünthä, a village and ravine 
celebrated for its cave temples, situated in N. lat. 
20° 32’ 30”, E. long. 75° 48’, near the frontier of 
the British province of Berar, but within the 
dominions of the Nizim of Hyderabad. It lies at 
the head of one of the passes (ghat) that lead down 
from the Indhyadri hills, dividing the table-land of 
the Deccan from the British district of Khändesh in 
the valley of the Tapti. The only early reference 
to the caves is that of the Buddhist pilgrim Hiuen- 
Tsiang, or as Watters, the latest translator and 
editor of his journal, transliterates his name, Yiian 
har! He writes, speaking of the kingdom of 
Mo-ha-la-cha (Mahärattha): ‘In the east of this 
country was a mountain range, ridges one above 
another in succession, tiers of peaks and sheer 
summits. Here was a monastery, the base of 
which was in a dark defile, and its Totty balls were 
quarried in the cliff and rested on the peak, its 
tiers of halls and storied terraces had the cliff 
on their back, and faced the ravine. This monas- 
tery had been built by the A-ché-lo (Achara [or 
perhaps rather Achala]) of Western India.’ The 

ilgrim then relates the circumstances in Achära’s 
ife which led to the building of the monastery. 
‘Within the establishment,’ he adds, ‘was a large 
temple above 100 feet high, in which was a stone 
image of the Buddha ahove 70 feet high ; the image 
was surmounted by a tier of seven canopies un- 
attached and unsupported, each canopy separated 
from the one above it by the space of 3 feet. The 
walls of this temple had depicted upon them the 
incidents of the Buddha’s career as Bodhisattva, 
including the circumstances of his attaining Bodhi, 
and the omens attending his final passing away ; 
all, great and small, were here delineated. Outside 
the gate of the monastery, on either side north and 


